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CHAPTER VII. 
MANTON IS TWO THOUSAND FRANCS “ouT!” 


Tue robbers having secured their plunder, by 
availing themselves of the darkness of the night, 
and their customary sleight-of-hand in such ex- 
peditions, retired at once to the forest, by the 
roadside, near the spot where they succeeded in 
cutting out the chest from the rear of the stage- 
coach. 

It proved ac article to port; but, 
the very fact of its unwieldy bulk and its nicety 
of exterior finish excited their anticipations, and 
they looked for a rich booty within. So they 
tugged and toiled with it for an hour, until they 
had placed it far within the recesses of the great 
wood, in a position of temporary safety. 

{see ENGRAVING.] 

Their only lantern having been accidentally 
overturned and extinguished, they waited in 
anxious suspense for daylight to break, before 
they could contrive to ascertain what they had 
thus obtained—for, in the darkness, it was im- 
possible for them to discover the keyhole of the 
blind lock that secured the closing of the lid. 
And when they finally found the escutcheon 
which guarded the fastening, it was with difficul- 
ty that they raised the top of the chest, and dived 
into the interior of the curiously contrived cab- 
inet, with its multifold divisions and strange 
intricacies. 

But the robbers were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. They found a quantity of ordinary cloth- 
ing, a meerschaum or too, a few books, a travel- 
ler’s set of toilet articles—but nothing of any 
possible value to the gentlemen of the road, who 
had taken so much pains to possess themselves 
of the massive old chest. As the chief of the 
gang was about leaving the affair in disgust to 
the care of his associates, his eye fell upon the 
little silver plate, which he carefully examined, 
and upon which he read the word there en- 
graved. 

“ Cassina,”’ he said, to himself, “ what can that 
mean ?” 

“ That’s the name o’ the gentleman that owns 
the trunk, o’ course,” suggested one of his com- 
panions. 

“Tt may be,” replied the chief. 

“Of course it is,” chimed ina third of the 
gang. 

“ Well, suppose it is?” said the leader. “ Of 
what use is it, then ?” 

“ Precious little,” responded the first speaker, 
“unless he might value it, for family reasons, 
mayhap. You see it’s a very costly article, in 
itself, and of choice wood, most elaborately con- 
structed. I warrant me two thousand francs 
would not produce its fellow, in Paris.” 

“ What, Pozro?” exclaimed the leader, sur- 
prised. 

“IT was bred a cabinet-maker, as you know, 
cap'n ;” replied the man he called Pozro. “And 
I affirm that such a piece of workmanship as this, 
to say nothing of its secret contrivances within, 
and there are several here, I am certain—would 
cost a nobleman or gent!eman full one hundred 
louis d’ors.” 

“ Intrinsically, then, this is something.” 








taken the precaution, fortunately, to remove the 
bank notes from it, at the time of their discovery, 
and they were safely deposited in the lining of 
the body-coat he wore. But the trunk was, in 
his esteem, far more valuable now than before— 
and he must re-possess it, he thought, at any 
cost, or sacrifice. 

“Assuredly,” he said to Roque, “ the old chest 
can be of no possible value to these highway- 
men, if it can have fallen into such hands.” 

“Ordinarily, I should say so, monsieur. But, 
who can say how many more secret slides there 
taay be in it, or how much more money may be 
hidden there ?” 

Manton smiled. 

“ You laugh, monsieur. Well, then—I sub- 
mit that it is not impossible, at this very mo- 
ment, that the chest may contain some as yet 
hidden apartment, within its interior arrange- 
ment, that may hold perhaps Cassina’s will, for 
example, or other papers that may refer to the 
money already discovered.” 

“True, true, Roque—that may be,” said Man- 
ton, instantly. 

“Or, letters, perhaps, that may explain who 
this ‘ Cassina’ is, if any such person ever existed, 
or who your Cassy is, monsieur.” 

“ You are right, Roque. We must have the 
chest, again, at all hazards.” 

“ How shall we get it, monsieur ?” 

“ That is a difficult query to answer, my friend, 
Iknow. But we must have it.” 

“ The sooner then, the better.” 

“ Yes, yes, of course.” 

“Why not offer a reward, publicly, for its 

recovery ?” suggested Roque. 
« “We will. This will answer our purpose, of 
course. The robbers will find nothing in their 
trophy that will gratify them, and they will very 
gladly deliver it up, for a goodly reward.” 

And forthwith a poster was issued, describing 
it and proposing a gratuity of a thousand francs 
for the recovery of the lost or stolen chest, and 
no queries to be instituted in reference to the 
means by which it had disappeared, or should be 
returned, to the care of the principal porte, ter- 
minating at Bayonne. 





“If it chance to be some heir-loom,” added 
Pozro, ‘“‘we shall soon hear of it again. For, 
do you observe, this bulky old chest would 
scarcely be abroad, filled thus with clothing 
merely (and that of no mean character, too, as 
we see here), except its owner carried it for some 
purpose other than as a simple travelling con- 
venience, which it certainly is not.” 

“ Exactly, I see, Pozro. It may be of value to 
him.” 

“And, per consequence, to us. What say you 
to a ransom, cap’n ¢” 

“A good idea. And we will profit by it,” said 
the leader. 

While this little scene was passing among the 
robbers, in the forest, the messengers who had 
been sent out by Manton in search of the lost 
chest, returned without any information what- 
ever in regard to its probable whereabouts. 

Our two travellers were greatly annoyed at 
this incident, and for a time Manton was at a 
loss to determine what coarse he could pursue 
for the recovery of his treasured chest. 


He had | 


“Old birds are not readily caught, with chaff, 
| Pozro,” said the leader of the robbers, next day, 

when his confederate produced one of the placards 
| which he had procured on the highway, and 
brought to his master. 

And the robber chief sat down upon a rock, 
took from his pocket a small sheet of paper, and 
quickly wrote upon it the following cool response 
to the reward offered by Manton, for the chest. 


“Monsieur Casstxa: You are not liberal! 
Your beautiful travelling cabinet is a rare piece 
of workmanship, and must be valuable to you. 
It is of very little use to me. Yet, in our pecu- 
liar profession, monsieur, we are forced to avail 


may chance to possess, from time to time. It 
you want the chest, send two thousand francs by 
a messenger who shall come alone, at midnight, on 


ee 
ne 


—_— 
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ourselves, always, of any little advantages we | 


the second day after you receive this, to the | 


seventh milestone (cr the mail road) north from 
Bayonne. If you make no attempt to deceive 
| me, you shall be put in possession of your chest, 
at this same spot, on the following night, at 
twelve; provided the two thousand francs are 
paid, as advised. If you decline this offer, I will 


burn the chest to ashes before we leave our tem- | 


THE ROBBERS’ PRIZE. 


potary rendeevous: witty eball dé, on the 


third from date. 

“1 am, Monsieur Cassina, Bor1no.” 

This polite document, unsealed, was forward- 
ed to Bayonne, at once, and onéof the robber- 
crew in person caused it to be placed in the hands 
of a servant, to be delivered to the traveller who 
had arrived two days previously, and who had 
missed his baggage, at the poste. 

“ Botino!” exclaimed Manton, running his 
eye over the missive. ‘“‘ Who is Botino, Roque *”’ 

“ Evidently a robber, monsieur, of the first 
class !”’ 

“An accomplished rascal, verily !” 

“Yes, monsieur. Such is the character of 
these villains, here, you perceive.” 

“ Well, what next, Roque ?” 





“Send him the two th d francs, ieur, 
of course.” 
“What! Shall we submit to this scoundrel’s | 


infamous act, and then pay him two thousand 
francs bounty upon his crime ?” 

‘Well, no monsieur. You are not obliged to 
do this. Itis humiliating. You have observed 
the alternative, however.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“He will burn up your chest, monsieur, that 
is all.” 

“A mere threat, this, Roque, of course.” 

“ But he will carry out that threat.” 

“ You think so?” asked Manton, cautiously. 

“ T have no doubt of it. He is disappointed at 
not finding some valuable booty within it, and he 
is determined to be paid, or be avenged.” 





“Yes, I see. Well; we can send a sufficient 
force to meet the scoundrel, and arrest him.” 

“ Where, monsieur ?”” 

“ Why—there—‘ at the seventh milestone, 
north of Bayonne,’ where he proposes to meet my | 
messenger.” 

** He will not be there, monsieur!” exclaimed | 
Roque, with a smile. 

“ Who, then ?” asked Manton. 

“Some missive, or confederate; who will 
take care not to show himself until he is satisfied 
that your messenger is alone, and is acting in 
good faith, monsieur, and that you mean him 
fair.” 

“Isee, I see, Roque. 
the chest.” 

“ Of course we must.” 

“Go you, then, Roque. The money will be 
ready, at the appointed hour. We must risk it, 
eh?” 

“Yes. There is norisk. You will pay the | 
two thousand francs, and at the hour named the 
trunk will find its way to your hands again, there 
is no doubt.” 

“ We will see to it that it doesn’t escape us, 
again, at all events,” said Manton, earncstly 
And arrangements were made, at once, to com- 
ply with the robber’s demand, Jean Roque hav- 
ing been detailed by Manton to carry out the pro 
posed plan of Botino for the ransom of the chest. 

Both Manton and Roque waited with great 
impatience for the appoint d hour to come round 
on the night when it hed been proposed by 
Botino to receive the ransom, preparatory to 
giving up the coveted chest. But when the 
time arrived, Roque started im a close vehicle, | 


Well, we must have 


with thertwo thousand franca—both the friends 
deeming it of the very first importance, if possi- 
ble, by any means in their power, to recover the 
lost article, without damage to it; and, after due 
consideration, resolving that it were better to 
accede to the demand of the robber, rather than 
make a disturbance, and lose both thief and pro- 
perty. 

Arriving within half a mile of the spot named 
in Botino’s letter, Roque emerged from the car- 
riage, and having fresh-primed his pistols, saun- 
tered slowly along on foot down the road, to the 
seventh milestone north of Bayonne; but mid- 
night arrived, and no one appeared to fulfil the 
offer made on the part of Botino. 

After tarrying some fifteen minutes past the 
appointed time, Roque concluded that it was all 
a hoax, and had made up his mind to wait no 
longer, when on a sudden he heard footsteps 
slowly approaching, from the opposite direction 
to that which he had come himself, and a rudely 
dressed peasant came hobbling along, attired in 
a coarse blouse, and carrying a staff in his hand. 
He either did not or seemed not to observe our 
friend Roque, who stood at one side of the broad 
road—until the latter accosted him, with— 

“Which way, mon ami?” 

“ Bon soit, monsieur,” said the peasant. 

“Whither, now?” asked Roque. 

“To Bayonne, monsieur. Is it far hence?” 

“By this milestone, just seven miles,” said 
Roque, emphasizing the marked post-distance. 

The peasant seemed cautious. He looked 
around, carefully, and then up and down the 
road; and then he asked: 

“You did not expect to meet company, here, 
at this late hour, monsieur ?” 

“Did you ?”’ responded Roque, warily. 

“Tris rare that travellers on foot pass here, at 
midnight,” said the peasant. “Are you alone?” 

“Yes,” said Roque, producing his pistol, 
ready cocked; “and lam well-armed, as you 
sec ?” 

“You should be so, monsieur,” replied the 
peasant, as he drew fiom undernezth his own 
blouse a glistening double-barrelled weapon of a 
similar character. ‘‘ Now, monsieur, let us pro- 
ceed to business. Comprenes-vous, monsieur ?” 

“I comprehend you,” replied Roque, at once. 

“And the l'argent ?” 

“Is here, monsieur,” said Roque, producing 
a heavy purse. 

“In gold ?” 

“ Ou, monsieur.” 

“ Two thousand francs ?” 

“Two thousand francs, monsieur.” 

“ C'est lin!” said the peasant. ‘‘ The chest 
will be upon this spot, agreeably with Botino’s 
promise, to-morrow night.” 

“At twelve ?” 

“At twelve, precisely. monsieor.” 

* Enough,” responded Roque, tarning away. 
“Adieu!” 

* Bon nuit, monsieur,” replied the peasant : 
and a moment afterwards, he disappeared in the 
forest, as Roque returned the way he came, en- 
tered his vehicle, end drove back to Bayonne. 

Roque tought a few hours’ repose, and at an 
early hour on the following day be reported 
himself to Manton. 

“Well, what success *” asked the latter, 


= 


“ The money is duly invested, monsieur.” 
“And the chest ?” 

“ Will be forthcoming to-night, at twelve.” 

* You believe this?” 

“ Without a doubt, monsieur.” 

| “I trust you will not be deceived.” 

“You perceive, monsieur, that these robbers 
can have no object in detaining it further, inas- 
much as it is of no possible use to them.” 

“Tt has served them well, thus far,” said 
Manton, as he thought of the money he had ad- 
vanced to recover it. 

“True, monsieur. But we shall have it, to- 
night, unquestionably ; and you have done the 
only thing that could have been done, under the 
circumstances.” 

“Very well, Roque. See to it, and when 
|, once you secure it again, let it be placed in such 
keeping that there will be no further risk with 
it.” 

“You may rely upon my discretion, hereafter, 
monsieur,’’ said bis friend. . 

At early midnight, Roque drove out from 
Bayonne in a French cart to the spot previously 
designated, determined upon being in season to 
meet his appointment. 

Half an hour before the hour named, be reach- 
ed the seven-mile post, and alighting from his 
cart, to secure his horse—intending to await the 
arrival of the peasant, or whoever might make 
his appearance in his stead—he was startled and 
surprised to stumble upon the oaken chest, 
which had already reached its destination, before 
him! 

The chést was heavy, and by no means easily 
handled .by a single person. He was alone. 
The night was quite dark, too. However, by 
dint of management he succeeded at length in 
raising it, and placing it upon the rear of his 
Vehicle, in safety. Highly gratified with his suc- 
cess, he sprang to the seat of the cart, and gave 
his horse a free rein. As he was about starting, 
he overheard a whispering by the roadside, at 
the edge of the wood, and turning his head in 
that direction, he discovered the form of the 
peasant, accompanied by two or three other per- 
sons, all of whom had been watching him, by 
the way, for the previous ten minutes ! 

“Ah, monsieur!”’ shouted Roque, “all is 
right.” 

“ Tres bien! Au revoir, monsieur |” respond- 
ed the robber, gaily. 

“Adieu—adieu! monsieur,” said Roque, hur- 
rying his animal quickly away. And, an hour 
afterwards, the old oaken chest was safely de- 
posited, once more, in the sleeping apartment of 
Jean Roque, at his hotel in Bayonne. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
AN INTERESTING PORTRAIT. 


Manton and his friend now passed over nine 
months in France; the former busying himself 
with the adjustment of madame his mother’s 
estate, to which, by her death, as has been stated, 
he had fallen sole heir, and the latter assisting 
him in arranging the necessary details attendant 
upon his friend’s taking legal possession of the 
poperty thus bequeathed him. 

Jean Roque was by birth a Frenchman. He 
had first met with Manton, several years pre- 
viously to this time, while in Paris, and when 
both were young men, at school there. A strong 
attachment had grown up between them, but 
their tastes and pursuits had been entirely op- 
posite in character. 

Roque had conceived a passion for a seaman’s 
life, while Manton, with an ample fortune, left 
him by his father, several years prior to his hav- 
ing reached hi majority, had passed his leistire 
in the enjdyment of his large means, alternately 
residing in England and in France, as fancy 
dictated. Manton was well ‘bred, and was 
thoroughly educated. Roque had followed the 
protession of a mariner, proving himself an ac- 
complished sailor—end finally became a skillful 
pilot, on and between the English and French 
coasts. 

During the time spent by the two friends in 
France, at every fitting opportunity the search 
was renewed by them for any clue that might 
furnish information in reference to the original 





proprietor of the light-keeper’s prize—the mys 
terious oaken chest—but the name or title desiz 
nated by the word “ Cassina,” was stil! a matier 
of conjectare, of which they could learn nothing 
It was not an uncommon thing 
for the manufacturer of the better class of thr se 
articles, to place bis own address upon some 
part of the work ; but no such maker as Caseina 
could be heard of, anywhere, though the chest 
was evidently French in style, throaghout 

| Unless the fact of ownership could in some 
way be determined, Manton contended that the 
chest and the one handred and thirty thousand 
pounds sterling found within it, was the property 
of Mark Brannan—clearly—inasmach as he 
rescued it from the waves; and there was ae set 
i no evidence that Cassy was in any wise comnect- 


satisfactory. 
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ed with the property, although she was saved at 
the same time. 

Moreover, Manton did not covet the money 

‘for his ward, at all. He had a handsome for- 
tune, and he entertained his own views in regard 
to the girl’s future, which he had never yet hinted 
to anyone. But, he desired to ascertain what 
was her origin, if the thing was possible; and, 
if the money belonged to her family, he was 
anxious that it should be credited to its proper 
account, When Cassy had been rescued, he 
had learned from Brannan that she was wrapped 
up closely in a brace of common ship’s blankets, 
her under dress being simply of fine linen, but 
without any mark to indicate distinction in any 
way as to her parentage or name. Thus the 
whole matter still continued a mystery; and 
Manton relied upon his hopes of discovering 
what, or who, the term “ Cassina” designated, 
to decide to whom he should accredit the chest, 
finally, and its more recently discovered valuable 
contents. 

Experts had been employed to thoroughly 
overhaul the old chest, at Bayonne, after its 
recovery from the robbers,‘in order to ascertain 
if there were any further hiiden or undiscovered 
mysteries within its confines ; -but, after due ex- 
amination, it was decided that there were no 
secret apartments except what had been fathom- 
ed. The money found by the officers of Calais, 
had been subsequently transmitted by Manton 
to England, and was appropriately invested by 
him, in trust, for “whom it might concern” in 
the future. 

Having at length concluded the business which 
brought them to France, Jean Roque yearned 
for occupation in his profession again, preferring 
the deck of his vessel to the floor of the drawing- 
room, which he had been involuntarily compel- 
led to exchange for the other, for the time being, 
and Manton earnestly desired to return to Eng- 
land, to look after his estates there, and to learn 
how Cassy was progressing in her new home, 
with her studies. Perhaps, Manton had other 
reasons for wishing to see the young girl who had, 
made so deep an impression upon him, and in 
whom he had already evinced so friendly a con- 
cern! If he had, he said nothing about the 
matter to Roque ; who, nevertheless had had his 
own opinion regarding this point, from the 
outset. 

The two friends were in readiness to start for 
London ; when Manton entered Roque’s apart- 
ment, on the moruing prior to the day fixed for 
their departure, and in an excited manner said: 

“ Come with me, Roque!” 

“Pray what has happened ?”” inquired the lat- 
ter, observing his friend’s disturbed manner. 

“Come with me. You remember the old 
painter we met at the gallery, a fortnight since ?” 

“ Yes, monsieur. What of him *” 

“Come, allons! You shall see.” © And Man- 
ton hurried his companion away, in hot haste. 

“The old man insisted upon our calling at his 
studio, before leaving France, you recollect ?” 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 

“« Well, I have been there. He isan exquisite 
artist. There is a picture on his wall, which you 
must see. Examine it, and tell me who it is 
like. At sight now, Roque—for a thousand 
crowns—say who it is like. Come!” 

Roque hastened along with his excited friend, 

. and they soon reached a quiet building, in a re- 
tired street of the town, a third of a mile distant 
from their hotel. Manton rushed up the old 
stairs, and Jean Roque followed him. They 
entered the painter’s room, and Manton said to 
the artist, hurriedly, “this is my friend, Roque.” 
Then turning aside, he pointed to the picture 
which had so startled him at sight, and said to 
the pilot : 

“ Now—who does she most resemble ?” 

Roque was instantly struck with the expression, 
the features, the tout ensemble ; and he replied : 

“Tam not surprised, monsieur, at your ex- 
citement. The resemblance is perfect—except 
that this is the oldest.” 

“Do you mark the auburn tresses ?” 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 

“ The forehead ?” 

“ Yes—” 

“ The eyes, the mouth, the cheek, the expres- 
sion?” 

“ Everything, monsieur !” 

“?Tis Cassy’s ‘counterfeit presentment,’ if 
Cassy ever lived, Jean Roque,” continued Man- 
ton, almost beside himself. ‘ But, come! There 
is a story belonging to this picture. You shall 
hear it. The old man promised to relate it to 
us, to-day. Is she not lovely, Roque Saad 

“A splendid head and bust!” exclaimed the 
pilot, still gazing enthusiastically at the picture, 
which, in every lineament so closely bled 


“ That is not my custom, monsieur. I had no 
misgivings, no fears that I should not learn it at 
the proper time.” 

“ But it was never called for?” 

“No, monsieur.” 

“And your time might thus have been wasted.” 
“That would be the poor artist’s ‘fortune of 
war,’ monsieur. We do not often suffer thus. 
I did not suppose that anything would happen 
adverse to my hopes, at the time.” 

“Well. What did happen ?” 

“They were lost, monsieur !” 

“Who were lost?” " 

“ My patron, and the lady—both.” 

“ Lost ? Where iad 

“At sea, monsieur. On the coast of Eng- 
land, I think.” 

“ When did this occur *” 

“ Some dozen years ago, monsieur.” 

“And you never learned their names ?”’ 

“No, monsieur,” 

“ How did you know they were lost, then?” 
“They informed me—that is, the gentleman 
hurriedly stated to me one day, that they were 
called away to England, for afew weeks; and 
when they returned, the lady would sit for the 
completion of the picture. He gave me fifty 
golden louis, when he left, and promised to re- 
turn within the month.” 

“And you have never seen him since ?” 

“ Never, monsieur. He left in the packet for 
London, next day, and the vessel in which he 
sailed never returned to France. It was suppos- 
ed she was lost in the great gale which imme- 
diately succeeded her leaving the coast of France, 
now full twelve years ago, I think.” 

“ Where did they reside ?” 

“T never knew, monsieur.” 

“French, or English?” continued Manton. 
“Italian, I think, monsieur. You see, mon- 
sieur, these features are all Italian.” 

“Fatal neglect!” exclaimed Manton, mu- 
singly. 

“ How, monsieur?” asked the painter, quickly. 
“ Pardonnez-moi, monsieur,” responded Man- 
ton, apologizing; “not you—not you. But, if 
they had left their name with you, a world of 
mystery would now be cleared up, I have not a 
doubt—have you ?” he added, turning to Roque. 
“It is clear that there is a connection here,” 
said Roque, “ with the history of those in whom 
we feel so deep an interest, at this moment, 
monsieur.” 

{ Indubitably !” 

“ Fressadi !” said Manton, after a moment’s 
reflection— 

“ Monsieur—” 

“Tell me, if you can—who owned this vessel 
that you speak of ?” 

“ Really, monsieur, I never knew.” 

“Do you recollect her name?” asked Roque. 

“No, monsieur.” 

“ Nor whence she hailed ?” 

“Nothing whatever regarding her, save what 
I have now related to you. You observe, mes- 
sieurs, my time was occupied in my profession. 
I made no inquiries. These people were ncth- 
ing to me. I regretted their sad fortune, but I 
did not know them ; and we do not long remem- 
ber these events, you see, in France! The pic- 
ture has remained here since—and you have 
bought it. I am much obliged to you for taking 
it off my hands, even at this late day, and my 
charge will not be extravagant for it.” 

“ How much ?” asked Roque. 

“Another fifty louis d’ors, monsieur.” 

“Tam content,” said Manton. ‘“ Take charge 
of the portrait, Roque. We will make the most 
of this; and I have faith that with this picture, 
and the chest, we shall be able yet to ascertain 
who is our friend, Cassina.”’ 

“ Cassina !”” exclaimed the painter, suddenly, 
“T have heard that name before. Who is Cas- 
sina that you speak about, messieurs?” contin- 
ued the artist. 

“That is precisely what we are most desirous 
to know,” said Roque. “ Now then, monsieur 
painter, can you tell us anything of Cassina ?” 

“ The name is not unfamiliar to me,” respond- 
ed Fressida. ‘And yet, upon my life, I cannot 
fix it.” 

“Is it man, or woman, monsieur?” asked 
Roque, impatiently. 

“A count, or duke, or lord, or marquis?” 
added Manton. 

“Tam ata loss—but is it not atown, some- 
where in Italy ?”’ queried the painter, at last. 

“ Your ideas seem to run upon Italian subjects, 
with a vengeance,” remarked Roque, sharply, 
out of patience with the poor artist, who was 
really striving to aid him and Manton. 

The painter counted his fifty louis d’ors, care- 








the features of the waif of the Beacon Light—in 
all respects except her apparent years. 

“ Now! Fressadi,” said Manton, addressing 
the painter, “ give us the tale you promised me, 
this morning.” 6 

“ Messieurs,”’ said the old painter— 

“Stop—one moment,” interposed Manton. 
“Ttis mine—mine, i t with. 
You said you would sell it. Ido not ask your 
price. But, it shall be mine, at your own figure. 
Is it agreed, monsieur *” 

“ The picture is not yet completed, monsicur,” 
replied the artist, pointing to the unfinished dress 
and back ground 

“Do not touch it again, for your life, Fressadi ! 
Tell me—as it is—is it mine?” 

“It is, monsieur!” said the painter, bowing 
respectfully. 

“ Now, your story.” 

“It is very brief, messieurs. The original 
was passing fair, and I had not the opportunity 
I desired to do justice to her exquisite features 
and complexion. She sat to me but once.” 

“Who was she?” asked Manton, earnestly. 

“That I never learned, monsieur!” replied 
the artist, hambly. “I commenced this picture 
from a miniature, placed in my hands by a 
Stranger. After working upon it at two or three 
intervals, the lady was presented, aml gave me 
three hours of her time to obtain the expression, 
and the color I secured, as you behold it. It 

was said by her friend to be very like her.” 
“And you did not ask the name of your 








fully, h , and laid them away in his escri- 
toire. Then placing his hand to his brow, he 
said again : 

“Tam sure, messieurs, I have heard or read 
the name Cassina, somewhere—and that, too, 
within this very year. Isut I cannot now re- 
member where; yet, as I recollect, it strack me 
that it was the name of a town, or an estate, 
somewhere. Your pardon, messieurs. I have 
forgot. Wedo not remember anything a great 
while in France.” 

Both Manton and Roque became anxious, 
and they pressed old Fressadi to turn back in 
his memory, and give them all the information 
he could, which they deemed of such vital im- 
portance, and a clue to which they now felt sure 
they had chanced upon. At last the old man 
brightened up, and the two friends were on tiptoe 
of expectation for the result. 

“Ah, messieurs,” cried the painter, “I have 
it—peccavi! messieurs. It is here,” he said, 
vehemently patting his bald forehead. 

“ Now, then,” said Manton, “ you recollect?” 

“Oui, monsieur. It must be nine months 
ago, or nearly so,” continued the artist, mys- 
teriously. 

“ Yes,” responded Manton, all impatience. 

“I was returning from the gallery, and had 
halted for a moment at the Hotel d’Emburgh—” 

“ Where we have resided since our arrival 
here,” said Roque, quietly. 

“ When a stranger suddenly reached the por- 
tal, covered with dust, who took from his breast 
a little packet—” 





patron t” 


“ Yes, yes,” said Manton, eagerly. 
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“And entering quickly, inquired for Mone | 
Cassina. I remember well the name, messieurs ; 
and heard him inform the attendant that he 
should deliver the parcel, instantly. He left as 
quickly as he came, for there was no such per- 
son there, as it proved! The package was un- 
sealed, and subsequently it turned out to be 
intended for another party ; some one who had 
lost a chest or trunk, I believe.” 
“Ah, yes!” said the two friends, in the same 
breath. “ We had heard of this incident before,” 
(as the reader will already have discovered.) 
“ Well, messieurs, that is ail 1 know of the 
Cassina, at any rate.” Which, in point of fact, 
was just nothing at all ! 
And Manton having exhausted this source of 
information, as he believed, secured the pictare 
he had purchased, and with his friend Roque re- 
turned to their hotel, and recommenced the final 
arrangements for their departure from Bayonne. 
[TO BE ConTINUED.] 
(Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at all 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication.) 





THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 


When a boy, fourteen or fifteen years of age, 
holding the rank of a midshipman in the navy, 
the Duke of Northumberland, was on board of 
Admiral Cochrane’s ship, on the West India 
station, when a terrrific hurricane destroyed 
nearly all the houses, plantations, etc, on the 
island of St. Kitts. The more wealthy inhab- 
itants of the island set on foot a subscription list 
on board of the fleet. Admiral Cochrane added 
his name for £100, which sum was also subscrib- 
ed by the admiral who was second in command. 
The list was then passed to the captains of the 
several ships, who subscribed £5Qeach ; the lieu- 
tenants followed with £20 each; and the mid- 
shipmen were then called upon for contri- 
butions ; some subscribed £5 or £1, or smaller 
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greatly surprised beholding this - - poe 
ly at olding , a 

sent fur the young lord, of whom he inquired 

pene SP Haene © pay te cone to 
his name. His answer was. ‘‘ No, jiral, I 
have not; but the old boy at home will pay it.” 
The apswer seemed so characteristic, and the ac- 
tion so noble, that Admiral Cochrane determined 
to communicate the facts to his lordship’s father, 
the late Duke. of Northumberland. When his 
grace received the admiral’s letter, he burst- into 
tears, and exclaimed in reference to his son: 
“ He is worthy of the name of Perey, the money 
shall be paid,” andsimmediately transmitted to 
the m of the-fand for the relief of the suf- 
py & ‘k on his banker for £1000.—Eng- 

8. 





A CURIOUS FREAK. 


A lady came into Birmingham with a hand- 
some equipage, and “ desired the landlord of the 
inn to get her a husband, being determined to 
marry somebody or other before she left town.” 
The man bowed, and supposed her ladyship to 
be in a facetious humor, but being made sensi- 
ble how much she was in earnest, he went out 
in search of a man that would marry a fine —_ 


without asking questions! After many repu 
ses from who were not desperate 
enough such «. veiitre, he met with an ex- 


ciseman, who said he“ could not be in a worse 
condition than he was,” and accordingly went 
with the innkeeper, and made a tender of himself, 
which was all he had to bestow on the lady, who 
immediately went with him to one who gave 
them a license, and made them man and wife, on 
which the bride gave her spouse two hundred 
pounds, and without more delay left the town 
and the bridegroom to find out who she was or 
unriddle the strange adventure. Soon after she 
was gone, two gentlemen came into the town in 
fall pursuit of her; they kad traced her so far 
upon the road, and finding the inn where she 
had put up, they examined into all the partica- 
lars of her conduct, and on hearing she was mar- 
ried gave over their pursuit, and returned back. 
’Tis supposed the ae lady, in a desperate fit, 
for fear of being married where she did not like, 
chose this le way of p ing it.— 
my phy and Correspondence of Mary Gran- 
ville. 











CORRUPTION IN 1550. 


The disorganization had ted among the 
traders and manufacturers. English cloth, like 
English coin, had, until these baleful years, borne 
the palm in the markets of the world. The 
Genoese and the Venetian shipowners took in 
cargoes of English woollens, in the Thames, for 
the East. English woollens were the staple with 
which the Portuguese sailed to Barbary and the 
Canaries, to ths Indies, to Brazil and Peru. The 
German on the Rhine, the Magyar on the 
Danube, were clothed in English fustian. So it 
had been once—so it seemed it was to cease to 
be. The haste for riches, well-gotten or ill-got- 
ten, was become stronger than honor, patrivtism 
or probity. ‘The guilds were powerless when the 
officers ot the guilds were corrupt. Aud now 
came from Antwerp the news that huge bales of 
English goods were lying unsold upon the 
wharves, “through the naughtiness of the mak- 
ing ;” and yet more shameful, that woollens, 
fraudulent in make, weight, and size, were ex- 
posed in the place of St. Mark with the brand of 
the senate upon them, as damning evidence ot 
the decay of English honesty with the decay of 
English faith.—Hiestory of England from the Full 
of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. 





RUSSIAN PRIESTHOOD. 

The parish priesthood of Russia are a caste 
exclusively recruited by alaw from the serfs, 
who become free on taking holy orders, and, 
from their own progeny. Neither the upper vor 
the middle classes ever enter the church, aud the 
most contemptuous term in the Russian lanyuage 
—a term which has Jed to duels—is to call a man 
a pohowitch, or, in other words, to remind him of 
the humility of his extraction as the son of a 
priest. But, sunk as it is in abject poverty and 
ignorance, the Russian clergy does not less com- 
mand the respect of the people, with whom they 
are in daily comtact. The Russian peasants 
treat their priests as the Neapolitans their patron 
saint, whom they habitually worship, thouxh apt 
occasionally to curse and revile him to his face 
in moments of excitewent. The propensity to 
drunkenness, which the Russian clergy shere im 
common with the people, +o far from ting pun- 
ishable by law, is scarcely reproved by public 
opinion, and is decidedly encouraged by the guv- 
ernment, one of whose principal sources of rev- 
enue is the excise duty on spirits.—Trp to St. 
Petersburg. 





LOVE. 

In the first approaches, ere it has assumed any 
definite character, it is full of life and beauty. 
Its hidden agency fills the sou! with ineffable 
pleasures; it tinctures every object with new 
lustre. We do not ask ourselves why we are 
happy; we feel that we are so, and that is suf- 
ficient. The fresh fulness, like new tiowers, gives 
torth a sweetness, delicate and spontaneous, and 
the spirit reposes under its influence, in a beati- 
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MY TRIALS. 


BY GUSSIE LAURIE. 

A Letter from Mr. B—— telling me I am 
sadly behind times. He says 1 must have an arti- 
cle for his ‘“‘ Welcome Visitor” week after next. 
O, dear, dear, dear! lam so full of business ! 
Hasband complains sadly, of late, about his 
stockings. Provoking that he wi/l wear holes in 
the heels! I do really believe no woman is so 
tormented with mending. 1 think Joseph might 
be a little more careful. When he married me 
he was dehghted with my blue-stockingism. 
Now he preaches about the duties of home— 
says they should supersede all other duties. I'll 
let him know that I wont neglect kind Mr. 
B—— of the “ Welcome Visitor,” for his but- 
tonless shirts and undarned stockings. I came 
very near writing the darned without the un. It 
is really enough to make a saint swear! 

Thave not written an article for a whole week. 
Reason why? If one is to be an authoress, of 
course she must read all the magazines and 
reviews ; as well as all the new books. Now 
this last week, I have read “ Ballou’s Dollar 
Monthly,” the “ Adantic” and “ Rutledge.” 
O, Mr. Rutledge! What a splendid man! Why 
can’t Joseph appear a little more like him? He 
says, stupid man! that such perfect characters 
exist only in imagination. Just as much as he 
knows. Onething is certain. If I was not mar- 
ried to Mr. Joseph Johnes, I would never be. 
I don’t know either as I can exactly say that 
much. He is good, and my friends say, hand- 
some. Come to think about it, he is just such a 
man as I have described, so often, in my stories, 
and thought so grand. And there’s sweet little 
Kittie, my daughter! Heaven bless her! After 
all, if Joseph would not fret me about house- 
hold affairs, I should be perfectly contented. 

He ia lying on the sofa, his slippered feet rest- 
ing.on the arm. O, my! there is a hole show- 
ing itself over the top of his faded slipper! Poor 
fellow! I'll offer to mend it by-and-by. And 
then, I'll embroider him a new pair of slippers. 
Kittie, dear, is looking at her new picture-book. 
Darling child! she is very lovely. it is getting 
late, and I must put her to bed. I will com- 
mence my article first, for the “ Visitor.” 

Now for my much loved pencil and precious 
paper! What shall I write about? O, where 
are my thoughts ? 

“ In the grand old castle Poleno—O, not about 
castles to-night! Something domestic. 

“ The fire burned brightly in the broad open fire- 
place, before which was seated Farmer White, lux- 
uriating in the genial warmth of the ruddy flames, 
and in the mug of smoking cider, in which his gude 
wife had so recently plunged the heated poker.” 

“ Mama, do giants live now-a-days?” 

O, Kittie! why must you always disturb me 
when I am writing! There, that’s just the way! 
I never get fairly into a story but some one inter- 
rupts me. The other day I was in the midst of 
asplendid death scene, when Kittie upset my ink 





** John has gone to the post-egiice, father ! perhaps 
he will bring a letter.” 
And now, the heels all rum, the coed dame ar 


to put them carefully away. A @p ui the dow 
A ring at my door! ©, who can it be! Now, 
indeed 1 must put my paper aside. To-morrow 


1 will endeavor to fnieh this unfortunate story. 
No. A lucky thought! I will send what I 
have written, to kind Mr. B——, with the inter 
raptions, pencilled so hastily, interlining it all. 
He, and perchance, you, lector benevole, will pity 
me—a woman of tender sensibilitios, married wo 


is. My aspirations fetered by the humdrum 
duties of my family. 

O, dear! was there ever any one se unforte- 
nate! Bridget is coming; and the tread of many 
feet warn me that visitors are without. One 
line more. To complete my wretchedness, 1 
have just spilt the ink all over the carpet! They 
are coming in! O, dear! 

oro + 
TO YOUNG MEN. 


Whatever may be your choice of future oecu- 
pation—whatever calling or profession you may 
select—there is certainly none more honorable 
than that of a farmer. The patriarch of the 
fields as he sits beside his cottage door when the 
toils of the day are over, feels aa inward calm 
never known in the halls of pride. His labor 
— him unpurchasable health and repose. I 

ave observed, with more grief and pain than I 
can express, the visible tokens which appear in 
all directions, of a growing disposition to avoid 
agricultural pursuits ané to rush into some of the 
overcrowded professions, because a corrupt and 
debasing fashion has thrown around them the tin- 
sel of pare ary | respectability. Hence the 
farmer, instead of preparing his child te follow 
in the path of usefulness he himself has trod, 
educates him for a sloth; labor is considered 
vulgar, to work is ungenteel, the jack-plane is 
less respectable than the lawyer's green bag, the 
handles of the plow less diguified than the yard- 
stick. Unfortunate infatuation! How melan- 
choly is this delasion, which, unless it be checked 
by a wholesome reform in public epinion, will 
cover our country with wreck and ruin! This 
state of things is striking at the very foundation 
of our national greatness ; it is upon agriculture 
that we mainly depend for our continued pros- 

rity; and dark and evil will be the day when 
it talls into disrepute. What other pursuit offers 
80 Sure @ guarantee of an honest independent 
family? Where else can we look bat to the pro- 
ductions of the soil for safety of investment and 
for ample retarn? In commercial speculations 
all is chance and uncertainty, change and fluc- 
tuation, rise and fall. In the learned professions 
searce one in ten makes enough to meet his in- 
cidental expenses ; how then are we to account 
for this fatal misdirection of public opinion ? The 
cultivators of the earth are the most valuable 
citizens. They are the most virtuous, and they 
are tied to their country, and wedded to its lib- 
erty and interests by the most lasting bonds.— 
Jefferson. 








ABOUT GEESE. 
Geese are not such “ ” as we think them ; 
pelled a 





their are i nd « lied by 
pesve | and almost unerri instincts. When 
washing, or taking wing with a clamorous noise 


and flying to water, they portend rain Geese 
are excellent guards against fire or thieves, al- 
ways watchful, and giving notice by their noise 
of any unusual movement about them, as the 
citizens of Rome experienced once and ever after- 





bottle, all over my paper, totally obli ing 
the written words. For the life of me I could 
not re-write 80 good as it was before. I was hap- 
pily in the mood for it, when the accident sent 
my ideas anywhere, everywhere, save where they 
should be. O, that mug of cider! it will get 
cold before I can continue my story. Well— 

“ Mistress White was sitting on his right, enga- 
ged in running the heels of a newly-finished pair of 

hose—”’ 


There, I have an idea! If I should just ran 
the heels of Joseph’s stockings, they may not 
wear out so easily. Now that economical idea 
came from writing a story. I'll just tell that 
good husband of mine about it. 

‘Joseph, my love! You are out of patience 
with my mania for writing. Now listen! and 
see what a splendid idea I have got.” 

“ Eh ate 

O, dear, that stupid husband of mine is always 
asleep, when he is in the house ; that is, if he is 
not reading! And when I scold him for it, he 
says in the most impudent way possible : 

“ What else is left for me to do, but sleep? 
You are ever busy with your never-ending stories. 
Bah! I’m sick to death of the sight of your 
industrious pencil !” 

And then, he will suggest maliciously, that my 
needles are too intimate with rust. , the trials 
I have to endure! 

Now to my story. I'll let Joseph sleep now, 
and sometime I will surprise him with my indas- 
try. Poor little Kittie! I must put down my 
pencil and put that child to bed. I would ring 
for Bridget to do it, but Joseph has positively 
forbidden that Irish “help” shall ever have 
anything to do with that child. He perfectly 
worships Kittie. And I—yes, I love her even 
more than authorship. 

How beautiful she is, in her unstudied grace, 
sleeping so quietly on the warm hearth-rug! 
Big Kittie, little kitty—my child and the kitten— 
are the best of friends. She is sleeping there so 
comfortably, I think I will not disturb her at 
present, for I must finish this article in the short- 
est possible time. 

“ Mother,” said Farmer White, “it is a@ long 
time since we have heered from Bessie.” 

“Ay, a very long time! Nearly four weeks,” 
replied the good dame, with a sigh. 

“ Mother, | like not this ere silence. I’m afiaid 
Bessie is ill, or that—" 

“ Wife, why don’t you pat that child to bed t’’ 
says Joseph, starting up. 

“Joseph! Joseph! do you know I have not 
written a half dozen lines yet, in my story !” 

“ Hang that story!” 

With the patience of a martyr I will endure 
all the insults that cofeeling man may put apon 
me, for, when he insults my stories, he ineales 
me; so I will answer very pleasantly 

“Joseph, my love! I will put Kittie to bed 
shortly. 1 wish to write—” 

He has not waited to hear me through; bet 
has taken the child in his arms and carried ber 
from the room, doubtless to her chamber. Well, 
if he wil/ get out of patience, I'm not to biame. 
So here goes for my story again. 





tude of which, like the happiness of childhood, it 
is not conscious until it is past.—Koss. 


“ Some evil has befallen owr darter.” 


ward g y When wild geese 
are observed to migrate southward or westward 
in greater numbers than asual in autumn and 
winter, they are said to indicate hard weather ; 
when to te northward, warmer weather. In 
general, the early appearance of flocks of geese 
or other wild fowls in the south forebodes a severe 
winter. A curious illustration of their instincts 
is seen in their flight, which is wedge-shaped, 
the leader cleaving the air for those who follow, 
and at stated intervals falling in the rear, and his 
place being supplied by another, who pursues 
the same course; which proceeding will at once 
be seen to facilitate as much as possible the flight 
and preserve the strength of the flock. This in- 
stinct in these migratory birds led Alexander the 
Great to adopt the celebrated Macedonian pha- 
lanx in his army.—Literary Messenger. 





AN HISTORICAL CHARACTER. 


An old man, of the name of Bacri, formerly a 
wealthy merchant, died lately at Marseilles, in 
extreme poverty. M. Bacri was indirectly the 
cause of the conquest of Algeria, by the French. 
Previous to 1830, he had supplied large quanti- 
ties of grain to the Spanish govermment, which 
sent 300,000 piastres to Algiers, to be paid to 
him. Thel seized the money, and, upon 
remonstrating in favor of his fellow-countrymen, 
the French Consal, M. Daval, received from 
Russein a blow on the face, dealt with a fan. 
The insult led to the war between France and 
Algiers, resulting in the conquest of the latter. 
Thirty millions of francs were found in the coffers 
of the Dey. M. Bacri claimed that his 300,000 
piastres were among the bags of treasure, which 
fell into the possession of the French, and peti- 
tioned for their restitution to him. ‘The justice 
of his demand was admitted by Marshal Soult, 
and the chambers, but refused by King Louis 
Philippe. The Constituent Assembly of 1n48, 
also decided in favor of M. Bacri’s claim, but the 
money was never paid over, and, up to the day 
of his death, the old man was still asking justice 
from the imperial Government. Keduced to 
extreme destitution, he was supported during the 
last years by charitable contributions. —La Siecle. 





ENEMIES. 


Have youenemies' Go straight on and mind 
them wot. If they block up your path, waik 
around them and do your duty regardiess of thew 
spite. A man who has no enemies, is seldom 
guod for anything—he is made of that kind of 
material which isso easily worked that every one 
hasahand init. A sterling character—one who 
thinks for himself, and +penks what he thinks. is 
always sure to have enemies They are as pe 
cessary to him as fresh air; they keep him alive 
and active. A celebrated character, who wae 
sarrounded by enemies, used to remark: * lhey 
are sparks which, if you do not blow, will go out 
of themaclves.” Let this be your feeling, while 
endeavoring to live down the scandal of those 
who are bitter against you. If you stop to dis- 
pute, you do bat as they desire, and open the 
way for more alase. Lat the poor felluws talk — 
there will be but re-action, if you perform your 
daty, and handreds whe were once alienated from 
you, will flock to you and ac knowledge their error 
--—o-e + ; 
TO PREVENT TOOLS FROM RUSTING. 

Thousands of dollars are lost each year 
rusting of plows, hoes, shovels, pit Saat 
this might be prevented, by an application of 
lard and resin to all steel or iron implements 
Take three times as mach weight of lard as resin, 
and melt tem together. ‘This can be applied 
with s brushor cloth, to all sarfeces in danger 
of rusting, and they can be easily kept bright. 
If tools are to be laid away for the winter, give 
them « costing of this, and you will he well wm. 
paid. It can be kept for « long time, and showid 
be always at hand ready for use. —Seuniific 
Amervan. 
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with more grief and pain than I 
- visible tokens which appear in 
( a growing disposition to avoid 
suits ané to rush into some of the 
ofessions, because a corrupt and 
) has thrown around —- the eo 
ary respectability. ence the 
oF preparin; his. child to follow 
usefulness he himself has trod, 
for a sloth; labor is considered 
k is ungenteel, the jack-plane is 
than the lawyer’s green bag, the 
vlow less dignified than the yard- 
anate infatuation! How melan- 
\usion, which, unless it be checked 
1 reform in public epinion, will 
atry with wreck and ruin! This 
is striking at the very foundation 
| greatness; it is upon agriculture 
ly depend for our continued pros- 
‘ark and evil will be the day when 
repute. What other pursuit offers 
arantee of an honest independent 
sre else can we look but to the pro- 
8 soil for safety of investment and 
wm? In commercial speculations 
and uncertainty, change and fluc- 
ind fall, In the learned professions 
ten makes enough to meet his in- 
ses ; how then are we fo account 
nisdirection of public opiaion ? The 
f the earth are the most valuable 
,ey are the most virtuous, and they 
\eir country, and wedded to its lib- 
srests by the most lasting bonds.— 





ABOUT GEESE. 
not such “ geese ” as we think them ; 
nents are impetled and c lied by 
almost unerring instincts. When 
taking wing with a clamorous noise 
» water, they portend rain 
‘t guards against fire or thieves, al- 
ful, and giving notice by their noise 
-ual movement about them, as the 
ome experienced once, and ever after- 
uly remembered. When wild geese 
1 to migrate hward or west 
umbers than usual in autumn and 
y are said to indicate hard weather ; 
e northward, warmer weather. In 
» early appearance of flocks of geese 
d fowls in the south furebodes a severe 
. curious illustration of their instincts » 
veir flight, which is wedge-shaped, 
leaving the air for those who follow, 
d intervals falling in the rear, and his 
supplied by another, who pursues 
yurse; which proceeding will at once 
acilitate as much as possible the flight 
e the strength of the flock. This in- 
‘se migratory birds led Alexander the 
opt the Leh AM. A. pha- 
army.—Literary Messenger. 














(ISTORICAL CHARACTER. 


man, of the name of Bacri, formerly a 
erchant, died lately at Marseilles, in 
»verty. M. Bacri was indirectly the 
e conquest of Algeria, by the French. 

‘o 1830, he had supplied large quanti- 

‘ain to the Spanish government, which 
00 piastres to Algiers, to be paid to 
e Dey seized the money, and, upon 
ting in favor of his fellow-countrymen, 
+h Consul, M. Duval, received from 
a blow on the face, dealt with a fan. 
\tled to the war between France and 
esulting in the conquest of the latter. 
illions of francs were found in the coffers 
ey. M. Bacri claimed that his 300,000 
vere among the bags of treasure, which 
che possession of the French, and peti- 
or their restitution to him. The justice 
mand was admitted by Marshal Soult, 
chambers, but refused by King Louis 

The Constituent Assembly of 1848, 
ded in favor of M. Bacri’s claim, but the 
was never paid over, and, up to the day 
eath, the old man was still asking justice 

e imperial Government. Reduced to 
destitution, he was supported during the 
3 by charitable contribuations.—La Siecle. 





BNEMIES. 


youenemies? Go straight on and mind 
ot. If they block up your path, walk 
them and do your duty regardiess of their 
A man who has no enemies, is seldom 
vr anything—he is made of that kind of 
dd which is so easily worked that every one 
and in it. A sterling character—one who 
for himself, and speaks what he thinks, is 
sure to have enemies They are as ne- 
y to him as fresh air; they keep him alive 
tive. A celebrated character, who was 
nded by enemies, used to remark: * I 
irks which, if you do not blow, will go out 
vaselves.” Let this be your feeling, while 
voring to live down the scandal of those 
we bitter against you. If you stop to dis- 
you do but as they desire, and open the 
or more abuse. Let the poor fellows talk— 
will be but re-action, if you perform your 
and hundreds who were once alienated from 
vill flock to you and acknowledge their error. 





*REVENT TOOLS FROM RUSTING. 


vusands of dollars are lost each year by the 
g of plows, hoes, shovels, etc. Some of 
might be p d, by an application of 
ad resin to all stecl or iron implements. 
three times as mach weight of lard as resin, 
nelt them together. This can be applied 
« brushor cloth, to all surfaces in danger 
sting, and they can be easily kept bright. 











is are to be laid away for the winter, give 
a coating of this, and you will be well re- 








Tt can be kept for a long time, and should 
ways at hand ready for use.—Screnivfic 
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THE VOUUNTEER. 


BY J. T. T. 

Mr. Timorny Honus had sat for more than 
an hour under the porch of the village inn, wait- 
ing in vain for some traveller, or lounging hus- 
bandman, to come and assist him in cheating 
time of its weariness and care. 

Mr. Hobbs was one of those mortals, whose 
‘chief employment is in the society of those who 
will listen attentively to their gossip, and occa- 
sionally put in a word, to give variety to the con- 
versation. For him to live without company, 
would have been like a fish making an attempt 
at existence out of water, or a clumsy whale try- 
ing his fortunes on one of our western prairies. 

Mr. Hobbs was beginning to be imp t, and 

to mutter occasionally through his teeth some- 
thing like a curse on the monotony of his exis- 
tence, when to his unspeakable delight he saw a 
traveller approaching the inn. 
- The new comer presented a remarkable ap- 
pearance to the most unobserving eye. Scarce 
twenty-five years of age, tall, finely-formed and 
athletic ; a piercing black eye, a dark skin, hand- 
some features, an intellectual brow, firm com- 
pressed lips, and an open but stern expression 
of countenance, seldom seen in one so young. 

“ Good afternoon to you, sir,” said Mr. Hobbs, 
as the stranger approached; and in order to 

ion, he went on to make 

various remarks about the weather, as if he sup- 

posed the new comer had not the sense to observe 

that it was a beautiful sammer’s day, without his 
(Mr. Hobbs’s) suggestion. 

“You are a traveller, I presume?” remarked 








2a con 


Mr. Hobbs, offering the other a seat. 


“Tam,” replied the stranger. 

“On foot?” 

“T have walked from the railroad.” 

“Do gou intend going much further ?” 

“ That will depend upon circumstances.” 

“ Ah, yes, to be sure. You have some friends 
in these parts, perhaps ?” 

“Exactly,” said the stranger, glad to discover 
the communicative disposition of his new ac- 
quaintance ; “and I have no doubt but you can 
give me any information I may require.” 

“You flatter me, sir,” retarned Mr. Hobbs, 
with a look which seemed to say he thought the 
remark very just. “I have been only some four 
years in this place, and it is doubtful if I know 
all the people in the couatry. However, if you 
have any friends near here, I have no doubt I 
can tell you something about them.” 

“Do you know a family in this vicinity, by 
tho name of Whitmore?” asked the traveller. 

“ Ay, to be sure I do,” said Mr. Hobbs, with 
much self-complacency. “ There’s old ’Squire 
Whitmore, a man about five-and-fifty years old, 
thin in flesh and very gray—” 

“ Has he a son called Joseph, with him?” in- 
terrupted the traveller. 

“ Joseph—Joseph,” repeated Mr. Hobbs, as if 
recalling some half-forgotten thoughts. “Joseph, 
why, that is the name of the son that left home 
just before I came into the place, and the one I 
have heard so much about.” 

“ What have you heard about him ?” 

“ Jt isa curious story, and if you like, I'll tell 
it. Iam not much of a hand to tell stories— 
Timothy flattered himself that he was, neverthe- 
less—but 1’ll try to interest you.” 

“ Go on.” 

“This Joseph—Joseph Whitmore, ’Squire 
Whitmore’s eldest son, I have been told, was a 
rather wild boy, bold, enterprising, romantic, and 
generous to a fault. Well, some five years ago, 
a family from the city of New York, rich and 
fashionable as any you ever saw, moved into the 
place. Mr. Lyman was proud as Lucifer, and 
he had a daughter beautiful as a mermaid—if 
you know how beautiful that is. Any way, 
Grace Lyman, although ghe was then gnly fifteen, 
toek the eye of every fellow in the place, and 
foremost among these was Joseph Whitmore. 
Joe was proud, too, although he was poor; and 
when he saw how beautiful and like a full grown 
woman Grace was, he determined to fall in love 
with her, in spite of her proud old father. And 
Joe did fall in love with her, and the report goes 
that he was too handsome a fellow for a pretty 
girl to resist. You wouldn’t believe it, but Grace 
liked Joseph as well as he did her, and promised 
to marry him, before her father knew anything 
about the matter. But the old fellow found it 
out, and if he didn’t make a noise about it, then 
all the neighbors are mistaken. He shut up 
Grace, and swore that Joe should never see her 
face again, and I don’t believe he ever did. See- 
ing that it was impossible to get the girl he lov- 
ed just because he wasn’t rich, he went off, tell- 
ing the folks they should never hear from him 
again until he returned.” 

“ And Grace—what became of her?” 

“O, she lived through it, of course. She 
mourned and grieved a little at first, and looked 
quite pale and sad, but the rose finally came 
back into her cheek, and she became as gay as 
ev 


er.” 

“Ts she married ?” 

“Not yet. Three years after Joe went away, 
her father died—” 

“ Hee father dead!” echoed the traveller. 

“Yes, and then all said she would wait till 
Joseph came back and marry him. But when 
she heard Joe had gone to Mexico, and was 
fighting under old Zack—and finally the news 
came that he had had his right arm shot off, and 
oue eye put out—and that he was lying in the 
hospital, not expected to recover—this put a 
damper on the girl’s expectations, for she could 
not certainly think of marrying a fellow that had 
bat one arm, and one eye, if he escaped with as 
mach as that.” 

“ Of course not,” said the stranger. 

“ And she’s so rich and fashionable!’ pursued 
Mr. Timothy Hobbs. “So, you see, everything 
about Joe Whitmore is uncertain,. For my part, 
I have my doubts about his being alive.” 

“ Well, I can inform you,” said the stranger, 
“that Joseph Whitmore is alive.” 

“Ts alive?’ echoed Mr. Hobbs. 

“Yes, and he is not a mile distant from us 
now. He has just arrived in town. I have been 





told that he was carried this afternoon from the 
railroad to his father’s house, and as I wished to 
see him, having known him, I was directed to 
pass by this inn, which, I was informed, is but 
little more than haifa mile from 'Squire Whit 
more’s residence.” 

“Is the young man badly off?” inquired Mr. 
Hobbs. 

“1 was in hopes of getting that information of 
you,” replied the stranger. 

“Well, I am sure I know nothing about it, 
for I didn’t dream he had returned. Keep to 
your right,” continued Timothy, as the stranger 
moved away; “and Mr. Whitmore’s house is the 
third after you pass the meeting-house. By the 
way—” 

“Well.” 

“ Wouldn’t it be well for me to step down to 
tell Grace Lyman that Joseph has got back, and 
that he wants to see her at his father’s house ?” 

“ A good idea,” said the stranger. ‘“ But do 
you think the girl will come to see him now he 
has lost an eye and an arm?” 

“That is a question. But I’ll run down and 
tell her, any way; it will be a good method of 
finding out if she has forgotten him. Minus an 
eye and an arm! I wonder if she can love him 
without those useful members !” 

Musing on the strange circumstances of life, 
Timothy passed one way, while the stranger 
took the opposite direction. Anxious to be the 
first to carry the news to Grace, Mr. Hobbs has- 
tened down the road, and in a few moments was 
running up the path which led to the door of her 
residence. 

There was a beautiful young girl sitting by a 
window, reading; and as Mr. Hobbs greeted her 
as Grace Lyman, we shall introduce her to the 
reader, without further ceremony, under the same 
name. She was like a picture that the eye can 
contemplate for hours without becoming weary. 
Perhaps she never appeared more lovely than as 
she sat there. Her head was slightly inclined, 
and her large blue eye was bent intently upon 
the page before her, while the sun, gleaming 
through the thick foliage that shaded the win- 
dow by which she sat, gave a tint of rosy fresh- 
ness to her fuir soft cheeks. 

Mr. Timothy Hobbs—his face was flashed 
with excitement, his eyes sparkled with intelli- 
gence, and his bosom panted with the hot haste 
he had made, as he unceremoniously entered the 
apartment of Grace, to tell her of the news. 

“Bless me, Miss Lyman—excuse me!” he 
stammered, pulling off his hat, and making an 
awkward attempt at a bow—“ but have you heard 
the news ?” 

“ No—what is it?” returned Grace. 

“ Why—Joseph Whitmore—” 

“Joseph Whitmore !” echoed the girl, start- 
ing, and changing color—“ what of him?” 

“He is come back—” 

“ Come back!” cried Grace, her cheeks flush- 
ed, and her eyes sparkling with sudden joy— 
“come back ! how—when ?” 

Timothy approached her, putting on a most 
doleful, ominous expression of countenance, 
which sent a chill of horror to her heart. She had 
started from her seat, but now she sank back 
again upon the chair, agitated and pale as death. 

“What you heard about him,” said Mr. 
Hobbs, “is but too true. He has been brought 
home a perfect wreck of what he once was—he 
has been cut and torn in pieces, and has barely 
escaped with his life. His limbs have been bro- 
ken, and he has lost an arm and an eye. He is 
out of danger,” he continued, startled by the 
feartul effect the news had on Grace, “ but he is 
an invalid for life. He was brought home this 
afternoon, and is anxious to see you immediately.” 

Let those who have heard of the death or 
mangling of those they love best on earth, imag- 
ine the agony of the tender-hearted Grace. She 
saw her lover before her, a broken-down, maim- 
ed, dispirited wretch, without a remnant of his 
manly strength and youthtul beauty left. And 
she must see him—she must look upon his 
wretchedness, and feel that all his misfortunes 
and his despair were caused by the love he bore 
her, and by the cruelty, not of herself—for she 
had loved him—but of her father who was gone. 
There were sickening sensations at her heart, a 

and wild confusion in her brain, and 
her cheek, but a moment before so fresh with the 
rosy Hue of health, was pale as the lily drooping 
on its stalk. 

But Grace, although possessed of the finest 
feelings and a most delicate sense of pity, had 
much native strength of mind, which enabled her 
soon to recover her self command, and be herself 
again. 

“ Joseph is at his father’s house, you say?” 
she inquired, as soon as she could speak. 

Timothy answered in the affirmative, and 
offered to accompany her thither. She accepted 
his kind proposal, and while he went to order the 
carriage to the door, she made some hasty pre- 
parations for visiting her unfortunate lover. 

It were a useless task to attempt to describe 
the agitation, and fears, and sickly hopes of 
Grace Lyman, as she stepped into the carriage 
and rode towards ’Squire Whitmore’s honse. 
She was to look upon the face of her lover after 
an absence of more than four years, and her 
mind was made up to behold a terrible change ! 

It was already dusk when Grace and her com- 
panion arrived at the residence of Joseph’s father. 
With a fluttering heart the young girl approach- 
ed the door and knocked; Timothy remaining 
behind. 

She was admitted by Joseph’s mother. Clasp- 
ing the old lady’s hand, she shed tears upon it in 
silence; she could not speak; and in silence 
Mrs. Whitmore led her into the parlor. It was 
dark, and the lamps had not been lighted. There 
was a dimness befure the eyes of Grace, which 
added to the obscurity. Yet her sight could not 
deceive her! There, in an arm-chair, supported 
by pillows, sat Juseph! For a moment Grace 
could not move, bat stood rooted to the spot, 
her eyes fixed upon the wreck of manhood she 
beheld. There was a bandage over one eye ; the 
other looked careworn and sunken. In one 
sleeve of his coat there was an arm; in the other 
was bata feeble and emaciated one. His fea- 
tures looked sunburnt, haggard and thin. 

For a moment, I say, Grace stood gazing at 








this object—this remnant of her lover. Although 
she had expected as mach, she could not believe 
her senses ; she could not speak or move. 


“Miss Lyman,” said the low, melancholy | 


voice of the invalid, ‘do you not know me !” 
“Joseph! O, God! is it you?” 
And tottering forward, the poor girl fell upon 


her knees before him, and while she bowed her | 


fair head upon her hands, sobbed like a broken- 
hearted child. With his left hand—it was the 
right arm he had lost—the invalid raised the 
head of the weeping girl from his lap, and press- 
ed her gently to his bosom. Grace looked up 
through her tears; but when her eyes rested for 


an instant upon the bandaged face, she hid her | 


face again, sobbing as before. 

“ Grace,” said the invalid, in a sad tone, “ you 
are made unhappy by my return—you loathe 
me!” 

“O,no, no!” cried Grace; “it is not so—I 
weep to see you thus!” 

“You see, I am a complete wreck. Torn, 
bruised, maimed, crushed by despair. I am not 
the Joseph you loved five years ago—I am scarce 
his shadow. I don’t wonder you weep ! that is, 
if you ever loved me~—” 

“O, I did, you know I did!” 

“T do believe you did—but it is impossible 
you should love me now. Had I died in the 
pride and strength of manhood, you might have 
remembered me with something like natural 
fondness—but to behold me transformed into 
such an object—O, I feel you must loathe me!” 

“Joseph, you torture me!” sobbed Grace, 
casting on him a look of agony and tender re- 
proach. ‘Do not say again that 1 loathe you, 
for you do not know my nature, and to have you 
think thus of me, pierces me to the heart.” 

“Forgive me, Grace,” said Joseph, kindly. 
“I know you are generous and good; but I 
know, too, that the most noble nature could not 
love such a pitiable object as I am! I do not 
blame you if you donot; for you cannot. Yet 
I sometimes think that if you knew how I was 
made what Iam; through what scenes of dan- 
ger Ihave passed, to be sent out into the world 
the mangled wretch you behold me, you would 
regard me with feelings stronger than com- 
passion.” 

“Joseph! O, Joseph!” sobbed the girl, “ say 
no more !” 

“Nay, hear me out! Once we loved each 
other, Grace. I swore to marry none but you; 
you promised to be mine. But I would not have 
you bind yourself to me, to make yourself miser- 
able through life. It is for this that I have sent 
for you to see me here, that I may release you 
from your promise, and set you free !”” 

“ Joseph fon”? 

“Henceforth I have no claim on you, Grace; 
no claim, save that of friendship, and surely I 
may command that after all that has passed.” 

His voice trembled as he spoke, and the hand 
that touched the hands of Grace quivered like a 
wind-shaken reed. Had the room been less dark, 
she might have seen a tear glistening in his eye. 
There was a silence of some moments, and then 
Grace, stifling her sobs and overcoming her 
emotions, essayed to speak. 

“Joseph,” said she, “I don’t know what you 
think of me, or how you feel. But if you love 
me, I wonder how you can speak as you did. I 
believe you have ceased to love me.” 

“No, no, Grace. My affection for you has 
remained the same till now, except that it has 
grown stronger even in absence. In the perilous 
combat and on the stormy sea, my thoughts bave 
always been of you. For you I have lived, and 
suffered, and struggled with the world. O, say 
not I have ceased to love you!” 

“Then listen to me, Joseph. When we part- 
ed, it was my father who separated us. You have 
probably heard of his death. Now I am free to 
choose whom I will. Joseph, if I loved you 
when you were strong and manly in body as well 
as in mind, beautiful and in the full possession 
of all the faculties of your organization—if I 
loved you then for what you were, now I love 
you for what you have been, for what you have 
suffered on my account, for what you are! For 
you are the same noble, generous being I loved 
five years ago. Your actions show it—there can 
be no stronger proof, than your magnanimous 
treatment of myself. For this I love you more 
ardently than before your courage and generosity 
had been tried. Now hear me, Joseph. You 
need somebody to take care of you. Who can 
do that more effectually than a wife? And who 
should be your wife but the girl you have loved, 
and whose affection for you time and ill-fortune 
could not change? Dear Joseph, if you will 
marry me, I promise to love you as I have al- 
ways done, to care for you, and to devote all my 
time and wealth to make you happy, and cause 
you to forget the trials you have suffered. Had 
you returned in the full vigor of manhood, be- 
lieve me, I should never have been so bold as to 
offer you my hand; but because you hesitate to 
ask it, I give it to you freely. Joseph, dear Jo- 
seph, I am yours, if you will take me as your 
wife !” 

The young man heard her out without a word 
or a single movement, except that his hand clos- 
ed, as if by spasms, upon the delicate fingers he 
held in his; but when she had finished, his voice 
before so low and sad, was heard in deep, thrill- 
ing, and jovous tones. 

“ Dearest Grace! my own—my own!” 

She started up. She had bowed her blushing 
face upon his bosom, but those words recalled 
her to herself. She started up, and saw—was it 
a vision? the bright deception of a disordered 
fancy? O, what a change her eyes beheld! a 
joytul change! 

A sudden light streamed into the apartment, 
and revealed her lover in all the beauty of vigor- 
ous manhéod. There was no longer a bandage 
over his eyes, but two bright sparkling orbs 
beamed joyfully on her face. His features look- 
ed haggard no longer, bat, although embrowned 
by the ardor of a southern san, they glowed with 
health and joy His arm, too! how suddenly, 
when the empty sleeve was thrown aside, the 
missing member, whole and vigorous, started in- 
to life, and with its fellow clasped the form of 
the dear girl in @ passionate embrace! And 
those lipsp—no longer ashy pale as Grace had 


fancied them, bat fresh, and full, and warm— | 


were pressed, like the seal of devotion and love 
| upon the dewy sweetness of her own. 

And Grace ! how the tears chased esch other 
, down her cheeks ; tears of joyful surprise! and 
| how her heart throbbed with the pulsations of 
; love and happiness, and how her whole frame 
thrilled with joy! It was a sight to warm the 
| coldest heart, For more than a minute the hap- 
| Py pair remained clasped in each other's arms, 
cheek pressed to cheek, and their lips melting 
| into kisses together! 
Joseph was the first to speak. “ Forgive me, 


to the rank of captain in our army in Mexico, I 


on my way home, who said you had heard I was 
wounded, and had ceased to love me. I deceived 
him, and through him brought you here to de- 
ceive you. Forgive me for putting you to such 
@ proof of your affection, and repeat the joyful 
words which made me so happy but a moment 
ago. Say you are mine.” 

“ Yours forever!” murmured Grace, and once 
more she was clasped to his bosom in an ecstacy 
of joy and love. 





THE THROATS OF THE CLERGY. 


A correspondent of the London Times wrives : 
“Medical men recommend all public speakers 
who have a tendency to ‘relaxed uvula,’ ‘ clergy- 
man’s throat,’ or ‘ aphonia clericorum,’ to let the 
beard grow under the chin, and I cannot recall 
any one case of this complaint where this treat- 
ment was adopted, while all [ remember happen- 
ed to clergymen either beardless or shavers un- 
der the chin. Again, when the exposure to wind 
and weather, to which the active clergyman sub- 
mits in the discharge of his duties, day and night, 
is taken into consideration, I think no reasonable 
man or woman can refuse us the use of the 
protection which Providence has given us. The 
parson in the Yorkshire moors, the eastern coun- 
ty fens—loved home of piercing east winds—the 
wilds of Gloucestershire, or the chalky hills of the 
Southdowns, as he wends his way through lanes 
bounded by hedges no thicker than tooth-brushes, 
or over country with no hedges at all—is victim. 
izing himself, not to do his duty, but to the ab- 
surdities of fashion, and brings on himself all sorts 
of thoracic and pectoral woes ¢ time he 
shaves. Possibly the bishop of Rochester thinks 
a woolen comforter a sufficient substitute for na- 
ture’s own covering, but the fact is that more 
colds are caught with a comforter than without. 
It chafes, and so produces an artificial heat and 
often a great perspiration, and then a draught or 
chill comes, or the comforter gets luose, and « 
cold follows ; while, if the mouth is covered, the 
breath is driven inward and damps the neckcloth, 
and so we get a sore throat. I heard from a la- 
boring man a week ago, a striking argument in 
favor of beards. He used to spis Dlood, and was 
in a bad state of pulmonary disease. Last spring 
he ceased to shave, since then he has not only 
not spat blood, but also gained over thirty pounds 
of flesh in weight. How many consumptive cler- 
gymen might now be strong and useful, if they 
had had equal wisdom !” 





STAMBOUL. 


The streets of Stamboul are grave, solemn, al- 
most monastic. No file of men with sandwich 
boards, no cripples on trenchers, no blind men 
and curs, no old women and dancing dogs, no 
barrel organs or white mice, no distressed me- 
chanics or sham fits, with placards. “ Don’t 
bleed me—give me brandy and water,” ready 
written, clenched in their stiff right hands; in 
fact, seldom anything amusing in the way of 
sham misery—by day frothing at the mouth with 
soft soap, and at night revelling on beefsteak sup- 
pers—but only here and there a poor, doubled 
up old hag, with ophthalmic eyes, crouched un- 
der a wall, with a cup like hand held out, as she 
chants verses from the Koran, in that horrible 
nasal monotone peculiar to the Turks. Oftener 
you meet the senton, rather mad—if you may 
believe his eyes—begging for a dervish brother- 

; or a wandering fakir, with dirty elf locks, 
perhaps from India, in streaming robes, and with 
the usual wooden shoe (for alms) slung by a 
chain to his arm. His begging is so insolent and 
imperious that it reminds you of the old soldier 
in Gil Blas. Two causes keep down Turkish 
mendicancy ; the first, the few wants of a Turk ; 
the second, the charity of their richer meu. 
Where a cake and a few figs are food for the day, 
where alms are largely given, and almsgiving 
forms a part of the religious creed, there cannot 
be much distress. Hence it is that the beggars 
bear away rather to the Frank side of the city, 
and haunt the bazaars and places where fvolish 
and rich Perotes are wont to congregate.— 7 urk- 
ish Life and Character. 





DIPTHERIA AN OLD VISITOR. 


The throat disease now known as diptheria is 
said to be an old disease withanewname. The 
word is from a Greek word signifying skin, and 
should be spelled diphtheria, and not_ as it usual- 
ly is, —- ‘This disease visited this coun- 
try as long ago as 1737, and raged with t 
violence. We tind, says the Portland Tranerriot, 
in Parson Smith's journal, frequent notices of its 
ravages in this region. Under date of October 
31, 1787, he says a fast was held on account of 
this throat distemper. It was an epidemic, and 
commencing at Kingston, N. H., spread through 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts, and was two 
years in reaching the Hudson River. In New 
Hampshire not less than one thousand persons 
fell victims to this malignant distemper, and in 
Boston four thousand persons had the disease, 
and one hundred and fourteen died. In May, 
1737, Parson’ Smith mentions that seventy five 
had died of it in this town. Under date of Ocio- 
ber 13, 1737, he says—‘ The dictzcper is ell 
bad at Scarborough. No one has lived who has 
bad it of late.” It was the most fatal scourge 
that ever visited New England, and rapidly har- 
ried its subjects to the grave; the throat swelled, 
became covered with ash colored specks, great 
debility and prostration ensued, with putrefac 
tion. Under the improved methods of treatment 
of the present day, it is less fatal. 





TERRIBLE REALITIES OF INSANITY. 


madness is for the most part a condition of most 
awful suffering. I used to think wat, though 
there might be dreadful misery on the way to 
madness, yet, once reason was fairly overthrown, 
the suffering was over. This appears not to be 
so. Allthe miserable depression of spirits, all 
the incapacity to benish distressing fears and 
suspicions, which paved the way to real insanity, 
exist in even intensitied degree, when insanity 
has actually beem reached. ‘The poor maniac 
fancies he is surrourded by burning fires, that he 
is encircled by writhing snakes, that he ir in hell, 
tormented by devils; and we mast remember 
that the misery caused by firmly believing a thing 
which does not exist, is precisely the same as 
that which would be occasioned tw a sane person 
if the things imagined were facts. It seems, too, 
that many insane people are quite aware that they 





are insane, which, of coarse, aggravates what 
they have to endare.—fvazer's Magazine. 


Toctor Winslow gives us to understand that | 
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ANIMALOULES IN FLINT. 


After their death, the atcumulation of their 
shields, or hard outer coverings, mixed ap with 
various carthy or flinty partivies, produces layers 
ot various earths and rocks. These become by 
“me consolidated into clays, flints, and marbles, 
in which the shape of their shields and their char- 
acters are so clearly distinguished, that the very 
species can be determined. The horns on which 
raaors, penknives. and other cutting instruments 


| are sharpened, are made of a Turkish stone, 


which is a mass of the fosril covering of animal. 
cules. Tripoli, or rotten stone, has long been 
well known in the arts, beipg ased in the form of 
powder for polishing stones and metals. It con- 


sists almost entirely of an aggregate of animal. 
Grace, for deceiving you thus! Although I have | 





cules, in widely extended layers without any con- 


been in many a perilous fight, and raised myself necting medium. A cabic inch of this substance 


would contain on am average about forty-one 
b d mill these yaslonelia as they are 





have escaped without material injury. It wasto | termed, the shield of each “one weighing about 
try you that I represented myself as an invalid. | the one 
To try you, for I met a person I did not know, | 


thousand one handred and ecighty-seven 
millionth part ofagrain. At every stroke that is 
made with this polishing powder, several millions, 
perhaps tens of millions, of perfect fossils are 
crushed to atoms !—Scientyfie Journal. 





Our Curious Department, 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union | 
A wonderful Well. 

Some two years since, Mr. Gray, proprietor of the Au- 
rora (Ia.) Hotel, sank an artesian well upon his premises 
to the depth of seventy-nine feet, Snding a copious sup- 
ply of water. About eight months since, sounds of roar- 
lng, &8 of the fall of a distant cascade, were heard in the 
well. These sounds continue to be heard at regular in- 
tervals, and are at times very loud and boisterous. Every 
other day, about midnight, the sounds commence, and 
continue for twelve hours, and have been known to be so 
violent as to awaken persons sleeping in the house. A 
person, who has recently visited this well, tells us that 
the roaring reaembies the troubied, boiling, foaming 
sounds, to be heard at a little distance from Niagara Falls. 
It would seem that this singular phenomenon is worthy 
of a scientific investigation, that its cause may, if possible, 
be fully discovered. It is now the opinion of some that 
the rounds are caused by a subterranean cascade, but 
why they are i i seems my A siogular 
Teature connected with the matter is, that at the time the 
roaring is heard, the water from the well is warmer than 
when all is quiet. 


The Effects of Tobacco, 

There is now living in the county jai! in Morgantown, 
Va.,a young female, who is a singular instance of the 
evil effect of tobacco. She was brought to the jail for safe 
keeping, somewhat more than @ year ago, hopelessly 
erased by the inordinate use of tobacco in all its forms, 
and was fora long time closely confined and prevented 
from using the “ weed.’ She, however, became so much 
more wild and unmanageable, that after a time it was de- 
termined to allow her, as an experiment, a limited quan- 
tity of tobacco Under this treatment she became speed- 
ily quite docile and easily managed, and has now for some 
time been engaged in doing house-work at the jail and in 
the family of the jailor, being looked upon as quite harm- 
less, though it is understood that there is po hope of her 
ultimate recovery. She is only twenty-one, and by to 
means repulsive ia personal appearance—or would not be, 
if she were to let tobacco alone. She chews a consider- 
able amount of tobacco daily, and smokes cigars whenever 
she can get them, as they are not furnished to her. 





Small Creatures. 

Among the papers published in costly style by the 
Smithsonian Institute at Washington, is one on the mi- 
croscoplc plants and animals, which live on and in the 
human body. It describes quite a number of in-ects. 
The animal which produces the disease called itch, is ti- 
lustrated by an engraving balf an inch io diameter, 
which shows not only the ugly little feilow’s body and 
legs, but his very tors, although the avimal bimeelf is en- 
tirely invisible to the paked eye. When Lieutenant Ber- 
Tyman was sounding the ocean preparatory to laying the 
Atlantic telegraph, the quill at the end of the sounding 
line brought up mud, which on being dried, became a 
powder so floe that on rubbing it between the thumb and 
finger it disappeared in the crevices of the skin. On 
placing this dust under the miiecro-cope, it was discovered 
to consist of wiliions of perfect shelis, each of which had 
# living animal. 

A Sparrow caught by an Oyster. 

The Birmingham Daily Post narrates the following in- 
cident which occurred on the premises of Mr. Potter, fish- 
monger. Dale end, Birmingham, England :—‘ A neighbor 
passiog through the yard, observed « sparrow fluttering 
in a frantic manner on the top of a heap of oyster shells, 
as though struggling to release himself from the unp!eas- 
ant detention. Lie found that the leg of the poor bird 
bad been caught firmly in the grip of a young oyster 
which was attached to the outside of one of the discarded 
shells. He at once took his prisoner into Mr Potter's 
shop, where the singular bird-trap was opened with a 
knife, and the bird released. It is supposed that the oys- 
ter bad opeued its pearly jaw for air, ud that the feath- 
ered wanderer, whilst hopping merrily past, accidentally, 
but too surely, * put his foot in it.’” 
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THE WELCOME GUEST. 

This is the title of a large and brilliant family pe 
which has just entered upon its third volume. ie oh 
tended, as its name indicates, for the Home Oracie, and 
its individuality consists in its forming just such a jour- 
nal as any father, brother, or friend would introduce to 
the fireside. It is 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 
each number com in itself, and of the mam- 
moth size, it * vast amdunt of entertaining read- 
ing. No continued stories sre introduced, nor adver- 
tisemen ts itted; #0 that the t of the t 
variety and completeness is attained. It is printed in that 
favorite and convenient shape, the Fotro Foam, presentiz, 
—— number thirty-two large columns of original pos 
ly 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 


This journal is full to the brim each week of Ene) 
written stories, sketches, adventures, biegraphier of em/- 
bent men and of famous women, prose and poetic gems, 
all that is worthy of note in the foreign and demertic 
news, gossip of the day, sparkiing gems from new books, 
and wit and humor, forming a mort captivating weekly 
melange. The plan of its issue renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 
everywhere, north, south. cast and wert. It is entirely 
Deutral in polities, aud al sectional aud sectarian mat- 
ters, preferring to make itaelf a Weteoms Guest to cach 
and all, rather than to indulge in jarring discussions. No 
vulgar word or line will ever sully its fair pages, which 
address themselves to the beet taste and eppreciation of 
every one. tn all respects it ls 

FRESH AND BEAUTIFUL, 

the whole being from origina: pians, intended to 
intreduce to public @ corps of xew arp PRiLLAsT 
WRITERS ; and it will follow the lead of no other journal 
that is published. It presents » chaste and elegant beed- 
ing, and is ted upon heavy, fine white paper. ons 
rich, clear of type, cast expressly for it. Thee 
forming of 


THE WELCOME GUEST, 
* charming visitor for any fasoily in the ined. In the ed- 
itorial conduct of the paper, « of ady contributors, 
are organized, as well as se writers of the. 
other sex; and it is promised that pe weekly journa: 
pleasing variety, and the cai 
versal interest of each successive issue. P 

Owning one of the oldest and largest newrpeper oF ad- 
lishmentes United States, the subacriber poergwer . 
unlimited facilities which ensure the compirteues sad 
of this h weekly joorna: 

TERMS .—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 

Owe Sepscmisee. .... eee cceerenee feceeeeeee® 209 , 





se 1S RENTS 
Fete Sesscnsnans (ad one to getter-ap of clues 1b 40 
NGLE COFIES FOUR CENTS 
Tus Pracbe ons Unup ond Tas Wacous Onan ot) 
be cent together for Gs year 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor. 
22h Winter Strect, Boston, Mans. 












































(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
@GOD KEEP MY MEMORY GREEN! 
A BALLAD 


wee 
BY GAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


‘There may be future hours of bliss, 
Which fancy now portends, 
And ski-s more genial than this 
May shelter kindlier friends. 
‘Vet here, where life bas passed away 
With flying feet, I ween— 
Where iove’s wild power bins witched the hour, 
God keep my memory green! 


In other lands, in later days, 
When dies the spectral past, 

While still my looging. liogering gaze, 
Thence backward shall be cast 

To haunts where erst I loved to dwell, 
(To graves that lie between') 

‘One heartfelt prayer shal! fill the air— 
God keep my memory green! 


O, welcome thrice, eternal rest, 
Draw near, life’s final wane, 

When to our mother’s sheltering breast 
Her child returns again! 

No heraldry need vaunt my name, 
My grave might lie unseen, 

Could this wild will one spirit thrill— 
God keep my memory green! 





[Written for The Flag of eur Union.) 


RETRIBUTION. 


BY DR. C. L. FENTON, 


My mother dying when I was a wee thing, 
and my father having gone down to the depths 
of the sea in his own ship when I was‘only five 
years old, I was taken and cared for by my moth- 
er’s younger sister, Auntie—TI never called her 
by any other name, and never shall, I presame— 
lived at Linden, a little village on the banks of 
the Mercer. I remember the first strange sense 
of quiet and stillness, so unlike the grating and 
rattle in the midst of which I was born, as though 
it were yesterday, though many, many years 
have rolled between that experience und to-day. 

Auntie lived with her grandtather in a little 
brown house just beyond the grove of oaks, 
through which, when the leaves began to fall, 
flashing of a silver something would strike against 
the cottage windows on shining afternoons as the 
sun sank towards his rest beyond the river. 

The village lay a little to the right of us; so 
that auntie, “grandpa”—I was to call him 
“ grandpa ” alway d I, were just one side of 
that quiet cluster of men, women and children. 
How clearly at dusk, came the tinkle of cow- 
bells on the still air! The crickets in the grass 
under the moonlight, the baying of the dogs in 
the distance, and the drowsy hum of the stone 
flour-mill, a half mile away, fell on the ear, defin- 
able as the clear outlines of a prairie horizon fall 
upon the eye. I liked it; in beautiful contrast 
to that confused rush and rattle of the city, where 
individuality of sound is lost in noisy chaos. 

I was happy in my home; and I am sure that 
auntie loved to have me with her, if my child- 
hood whims did sometimes cause her trouble and 
anxious care. She used to fold me in her arms 
at night, just as I can imagine an own mother 
would have done, and, rocking me, sing nursery 
songs and tell the pleasantest stories. Grandp 





early, and not having heard of any recent death, | 
one of the men called out. The sounds ceased. 
He called again. No answer. Onexamination, | 
it was found that in one corner of the church- 
yard a grave was partially excavated. The work 
was evidently done by an unaccustomed hand; 
and the spade which lay upon the mound, belong- 
ed to grandpa. 

The circumstance of the spade troubled grand- 
pa not a little. Indeed, the degree of attention 
given this apparition, combined with my previous 
experience, made me very curious; and in one 
of my visits to the churchyard—taken at high 
noon, you may be sure—I found a shred of silk, 
soiled, carefully folded and attached to a string 
like a child’s half dollar. For some reason, I 
could never bring myself to show that bit of silk, 
or tell that I had found it. And yet it seemed to 
me of value, familiar, as though I had seen it or 
its like before. 

After a while the excitement and interest died 
away. Inthe space of two or three years the 
circumstances were almost forgotten, the grave 
had long since been filled, and nothing had hap- 
pened to revive the old mystery. But one even- 
ing in autumn, a man lay in the edge of a grove 
that skirted the river, watching for a pair of 
ducks that were swimming hither and thither at 
a tantalizing distance from the shore. It was 
getting late, but he was persistent, and waited till 
the dusk had settled down upon the river, and 
the stars were beginning to glisten from the vil- 
lage windows. Splash went an object into the 
stream from behind a little bushy p 'y 
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she crowded down the feeling as unworthy, and 
was happy yet in his present devotion. 

Careful friends searched it all out for her. 
And now she was told tenderly, tearfully, that 
this idol of her heart was unworthy of any wo- 
man’s love. Henry had won another little maid- 
en in another little village and left her to pine 
and perhaps die, for the latter prize by the banks 
of the Mercer. 

Auntie suffered as women suffer who lose all 
inabreath. Traces of her great sorrow were 
yet left in a thoughtful brow and mien; yet I 
could never have guessed the whole truth, but 
for the tremulous heaving of her breast and the 
quiver of excitement with which she recalled the 
dreadfal trial to picture it for me. 

Henry came to her; and she calmly heard his 
own story. When he had finished, she put her 
hand in his, and said, deliberately but kindly : 

“Henry, you were my first love. I gave you 
my very soul, because I thought you noble and 
true. When I heard that you were in danger 
from dissipation I loved you none the less, but 
thought 1 would throw my arms about you and 
hold you tight and save you. When I heard 
that you had first sought another, I wept, loving 
you still with the same devotion. But when I 
found that you had left a maiden’s heart to wither 
—a heart that you had won as you had won mine 
—my love died, died in an instant. And now 
you may go. I shall never love you again.” 

From that time she had never heard of Henry. 
But Lucia, the little maiden whose life had been 





As it came into view, at a considerable distance, 
the gunner found it impossible to decide its na- 
ture; but reasoning in his eagerness that it was 
something to be shot at, he pulled trigger. The 
shot fell in a slant shower all about the object 
without arresting its progress. What was his dis- 
may to see it reach the opposite bank of the little 
stream, and emerging from the water in human 
shape, creep wearily up the bank. 

The next morning a farmer’s boy came into 
the village, breathless from a search for a stray 
heifer, with the tidings that he had just seen the 
“ awfallest looking man with his head all bloody,” 
asleep in a tree-top. Half a dozen men turned 
out to investigate the matter, but either the boy 
was bewildered by his fright and unable to di- 
rect them to the spot, or the strange man had 
gone. The same evening there was a gentle tap 
at our own door; and when grandpa opened it, 
arough-looking figure was stalking away. Grand- 
pa called to him, but making no reply the figure 
moved slowly on, opened the gate, closed it 
without turning, and moved at the same pace up 
the road. 

Upon this, the community was filled with the 
wildest stories. Apparitions in bed-chambers, 
sounds from the churchyard, visions in the air on 
tempestuous nights—a thousand and one wild ru- 
mors ran through the towns-people and penetrat- 
ed the more scattered population, miles around. 
Grandpa became exceedingly nervous and fretful. 
It was as much as auntie could do to soothe him 
to anything like equanimity. He could give no 
reason for his uneasiness ; only, as he said, he 
“couldn’t help feeling flustrated.” 

Over the space of eleven or twelve years, be- 
ginning with my adventure in the woods, this 





petted me, too. He put his great rough hand o' 
my head when he prayed at night, and followed 
his every amen with a kiss. He was very noble, 
large, and not much bent by the weight of the 
years his shoulders bore. I ber particu- 
larly the snowy whiteness of his hair. It does 
not seem to me to have been gray, but pure, un- 
mingled white. Nor was it wanting in luxuri- 
ance, for when he ran his fingers under it, as he 
would do when thoughtful, almost the whole of 
his great hand would be hidden. 

One other memory is very vivid. His cane. 
It was not remarkable in its size or workmanship, 
but the top of it, a sort of enlargement of the 
same material, was so smooth and glossy! I 
think I never passed that cane—it stood bebind 
the kitchen door—without stopping and gazing 
at it, with my hands folded reverently. The top 
was so smooth and shining! And yet the hand 
had worn away the wood until every fibre was 
visible like the blue veins of the sick. I was 
reverential. Not caring to handle it, I would 
stand a long time with my hands clasped behind 
me, looking at it and thinking about grandpa. 

He had had a fall one day, and the cane had 
been broken under his weight. The fall was not 
a serious one in its results, but when they brought 
him home the broken cane was forgotten, and 
they sent me for it. I picked it up with the old 
feeling of curious reverence, and loitered a mo- 
ment, looking again at the shining knob. At 
that instant a man bounded over the fence from 
the grove near me. Seeing me, he stopped, gaz- 
ed a moment, turned round, walked away a few 
steps, turned towards me again and began to ap- 
proach. I do not think I was a timid child, but 
there was something vagabond in his air, which 
touched my childish fear, and dropping the frag- 
ment of grandpa’s cane, ran away. I form no 
clear picture of the man or his dress. I saw on- 
ly that he was haggard, wild, rough ragged and 
frightful. Afterwards a man was sent for the 
cane ; but it was not to be found. 

Some six months after, one of the neighbors 
was just in the edge of the forest shooting 
pigeons. Peering stealthily through the trunks 
and branches of trees in search of game, he no- 
ticed the figure of a man standing with folded 
arms against a tree at a litile distance. The 
man was barefoot, with gray pantaloons and a 
red shirt, one sleeve of which was gone, reveal- 
ing a brown but slender arm. A flock of pigeons 
settled in an adjacent tree-top, and the gun of 
the hunter woke the echoes. The man bounded 
as the deer bound when touched by a rifle ball, 
and ran, almost as fleetly, into the thicket. The 
apparition was the subject of many guesses and 
some gossip. I remember that it was thought 
to be the same as had frightened me. 

A year had gone bv. and the mysterious vaga- 
bond was quite forgotten, when one morning, be- 
fore day, as some of the villagers were passing 
the charchyard they distinctly heard the clink of 
& spade among the clods and stones. 

Carious that the sexton should be at work thus 








restless apparition, at long intervals, haunted the 
people of our quiet village. It was pursued, 
hed for, di ied and belied many and 


many a time, and still it came to make its strange, 
brief visits; and still it went, to be gone till 
almost forgotten. 

We were sitting one day—auntie and I—un- 
der the orchard trees, netting, ‘reading and talk- 
ing, when a sharp bound of my restless heart—it 
had been growing ungovernable lately—remind- 
ed me that I had something to tell her, some- 
thing that must be told. Nothing saddening, or 
in the least to be regretted, and yet something 
which produced a throbbing almost painful. 

“Auntie,” I said, “I have a secret to tell 

” 
Then auntie, knowing intuitively what it was, 
crept close beside me on the grass, and winding 
her dear arms about me, got the whole sweet 
story with only a word or two feom me. When 
we had ceased talking, she lay a long time with 
her head on my shoulder and her eyes closed. 

“Would you like to have me tell you about 
myself?” 

I had wondered many and many a time, that 
the most lovable woman I ever knew had not 
been sought and won. I had mused on the 
strange fact years ago, when I was only a little 
child. And this very afternoon as she sat read- 
ing to me, in that sweet, clear voice, her neat 
figure wrapped in a purple lawn, which swept 
away beyond her feet, her auburn curls falling 
upon the whitest of necks, her cheeks just tinted 
a little, her eyes kindling with thoughts of the 
page before her ; and all this, deepened by my 
long experience of her unvarying faithfulness, 
tact and sweetness, I had mused for the hun- 
dredth time upon the strange fact of her unwed- 
ded life. So I said, “yes, auntie,” with a kiss 
on her sweet lips ; and then she told me all. 

He was a dashing young man—was Henry. 
He took her little heart by storm when he came 
meteor-like within her orbit, before she had fairly 
put off girlhood and put on womanhood. She 
loved him, absorbinglv, wildly. They were be- 
trothed. But auntie was young, and so the wed- 
ding was put, by careful friends, a long, long 
way ahead. In the meantime, Henry would busy 
himself in business, and would accumulate for 
the home to which he was by-and-by to take his 
little betrothed. 

The months of a year followed each other in 
rapid procession to the past. Henry was not far 
away—in a neighboring city. Auntie lived with 
her mother in the same brown house whose 
orchard was shading us to-day. Auntie was 
very happy—“ perfectly happy,” she said. 

But there came a little shadow from the city. 
It was rumored that Henry was wild. Auntie 
would save him from that by loving him all the 
more. Then there came a whisper that Henry 
had loved before, or had sought another hand. 
Bat auntie doubted it very much, wept over it 
little, for it was hard to be a second, in appear- 
ance even, when her whole soul was given into 





his hand from her first thought of love. But 


ddened by his desertion, had, strangely enough, 
fallen into her hands, and she had closed the 
eyes with the long lashes, and buried her in the 
charchyard, with flowers resting on her bosom 
and twined in her hair. 

“O, Miss Ina!” said Johnny Marion, run- 
ning in upon us with ac pressive of 
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[>> Terms of the Fraga or ore Uston, $2.00 per an- 
num, invariably in advance, being discontinued at the 
expiration of the time paid for. See imprint on last page. 
TO CORRSSPONDENTS. 

G. V.—The codfishing on the banks does not commence 
before April on account of storms, ice and fogs; many 
fishermen think the middle of May early enough. 

Artist.—Copley was self-taught. [lis earliest pictures, 
before he Cod een & really good painting, were full of 
merit. He worked very slowly. Ile was born in Bos- 
ton, io 1738, and died in London ip 1815. 

Mas. A. H., Medford, Mass.—At the time of the revival 
of letters, scarcely 1500 plants were known from the de- 
scriptions of avcieot writers; now more than 50,000 
have been actually described. 

Spec.—Alexander Von Humboldt pointed out three places 
well adapted for digging through the Isthmus of Darien, 
and thus opent to commerce the western passage to 
India which Columbus sought for in vain. 

Reaper.—If any billis not returned by the president 
within ten days (Sundays excepted) after it is presented 
to him, it becomes a law in same way as if te had 
signed it, unless Congress, by their adjournment, pre- 


vent its return. 
was founded by 





M. M.—The first botanical garden proper 
Mattheeus Sylvaticus, at Salerno in the beginning of 
the fourteenth century. In 1333 the republic of Ven- 
ice issued a public medical ,» aud had all the 
plants accurately represepted in paintings. 

TnesPis.—Congreve was only twenty-one when he pro- 
duced bis comedy, ‘‘ The Old Bachelor.” Dryden said 
it was the greatest first play he had ever seen. 

Inquiaer.—Lord Lyndhurst was born ip Boston May 21, 
1772, and went to Eogland in 1775. He still retains 
the vigor of his intellect. 

J. C.—Madame Blanchard, the wife of a distinguished 
French aeronaut, after many suscessful balloon ascen- 
sions, lost her life in June, 1819. She had ascended 
from Tivoli, Paris, when her balloon took fire, the gon- 
dola fell down in the Rue de Provence, and she was 
dashed to le 


R. R.—Bernici’s marble group, ‘‘ Apollo and Daphne,” 
was executed when the sculptor was in his eighteenth 
year. In the height of his fame in after life he was ac- 





interest, wonder and excitement, “0, Miss Ina! 
they’ve found that strange man, that crazy man, 
dead, dead as he can be, right down by the spring 
there below the hill. And he had—he had 
‘Henry’ printed in blue ink on his arm; and 
father found a little picture in a belt around his 
body, and it looks like you—it does.” 

Auntie clasped me convulsively, and then was 
white and breathless for a long time. 

The body was buried from the cottage; and 
she went with it to the grave. When I left auntie 
a few months later, to solve the glowing problem 
of my own destiny, she was the same sweet, pure, 
cheerful, perfect woman that I had ever found 
her. 





A LIFT EXTRAORDINARY. 


The English papers say that lately the police 
were applied to by a Belfast gentleman for leave 
to lift a portion of the turf ot Glasgow-green, in 
order that he might search for £66, which he had 
“ planted” about nine weeks befure. His story 
was, that he was in Glasgow in November last, 
with the above sum of money, and being wishful 
to “go on a spree” for a night, and knowing the 
adroitness of Glasgow thieves, he thought his 
money would be the safest in the Glasgow green 
bank, and accordingly proceeded in the vicinity 
of Nelson’s Monumen' after measuring ac- 
curately, as he thougot,& certain distance trom 
a tixed point, he cut a sod, dug a hole a foot or 
two deep, and put in his treasure, filling up the 
place again, and carefully obliterating all marks 
of the proceeding. The tale was rather extraor- 
dinary, but as hy seemed a mag of understanding, 
and had come to years of disc etion, being about 
forty-tive years of age, after consideration, leave 
was granted him to proceed in his search. He 
was accompanied as a precautionary by 


to say that he had made little subs quent 
progress. He was of opinion that to excel in the arts 
one must rise above a'l rules. 

G. R. D., New York.—In France, Le Kain, the actor, and 
Mademoiselle Clairon, the actress, were the first to cor- 
rect the grosser improprieties and anachronisms of stage 
costume, but it was reserved for ima, the contem- 
porary of Napoleon, and his friend, to effect a complete 
reform of the Parisian theatre in this important 


matter. 

8. B.—The Bell-rock (Inch Cape) lighthouse is on a dan- 
gerous rock oo the coast of Scotland, about twelve 
miles from Arbroath, in longitude 2 22 min. west; 
latitude 50 deg. 29 min. north. It is 115 feet high 
The rock which forms its base is entirely covered dur- 
ing high tides. 

8. he Dictionary is chiefly valuable for the learn- 
ing displayed iu the notes. He himself calls it, mod- 
estly, “a peless compilation of passages, one 

tacked on to the end of auother.”’ 





A TALK ABOUT TALKING. 

How few people there are who converse well ; 
how few have cultivated conversation as an im- 
portant social art! We have plenty of orators, 
but scarcely any talkers; and for a very good 
reason—oratory and conversation are as differ- 
ent as writing and speaking. An orator is a 
monopolist, he has the field entirely to himself, 
there is nothing to check the flow of his ideas ; 
he selects his subject and ean carry out its con- 
sideration to its fullest extent. But your talker 
must expect opposition; he must change his 
theme often, he must be prompt at repartee, he 
must think like lightning, and the right word 
must be ever ready in the right place. As a peo- 
ple, we are all haranguers. Wo are nothing if 
we are not allowed to be lengthy in discourse. 
We are like those generals who can fight a reg- 
ular pitched battle ona great scale, but are noth- 
ing in an encounter of small swords. We dis- 
dain as trivial the cultivation of the light 





a policeman. He had lost his reckoning, and 
hence for four days did he labor with assistants, 
and a good many yards of ground did he over- 
turn before finding it. At last his labors were 
successful, and the full £66, in English and Irish 
banknotes, were found wrapped in a Glasgow 
newspaper of the 7th of November. 





CHLOROFORM IN NEURALGIA. 


The Edinburgh Medical Journal contains an 
account, by Dr. Little, of his successful mode of 
applying chloroform in gia Dr. L.’s mode 
of application is, to take a piece of lint a little 
less in size than the watch-glass to be used—which 
need not be more than two inches in diameter— 
putting it on the hollow side of the glass, pouring 
on it a few drops of chloroform sufficient to satu- 
rate it, and then applying it at once to the part 
affected, keeping the edges of the glass closely 
applied to the skin, by covering it with the hand 
fur the purpose of keeping it in position, as well 
as of assisting the evaporation of the chloroform. 
This is done from five to ten minutes, according 
to the amount of irritation wished for. ‘The pa- 
tient during this time will complain of gradual 
increase of burning sensation—not so severe aa 
that produced by a d sinapi which 
reaches its height in five minutes. ‘Io insure the 
full operation of the remedy, it is necessary that 
the watch-glass be rather concave, that it be 
closely applied to the skin, and that the hand 
applied over it be sensibly warm. The imme- 
diate effect of the application is to remove ail 
local pain in neuralgia.— 

















A LUNATIC. 


As the queen of England was proceeding to 
open parliament, and just as the royal cortege 
reached a small street leading from Parjiameut 
Street to Canuor Row, a person habited in Asi- 
atic costume was seen to bieak through the crowd 
and attempt to thrust a paper into the carriage in 
which her majesty was seated. He was, howev- 
er, immediately prevented; indeed the prince 
consort himselt, apprehensive of some maniac 
violence, pashed back the hand of the intruder. 
The man, baffled in his efforts to force himself 
upon royalty, immediately drew forth a clasped 
knife, and drew it three times across his throat. 
He was at once conveyed to the King Street 
police station, where he received surgical attention. 
‘The man’s name is Mahomet Ali Khan. He is 
about forty years of age, and is a native of Cal- 
cutta. He is under the impression that he has 
suffered some wrong at the hands of government, 
and states that it was his intention to place a pe- 
tition, in reference to his case, before the queen. 
He is evidently a lunatic.—London Sun. 





Tiue.—The best key to success is the provi- 
dence of time. After all, the most, valuable of 
our human possessions is time, since that is al- 
ways limited in duration. It fullows that he who 
is the best economist of this possession, has the 
largest capital for business of any of his competi- 
tors. Bat ume, of course, implies kealth, strength, 
courage, resolution, temperance—without which, 
perhaps, there can be no economy in anything. 
—Sumems. 

—_—. —_—_—_— 


Tt is not so difficult to fill a comedy with good 
repartee, as might be imagined, if we consider 
how completely both parties are in the hands of 





the author. 


lloquial graces; yet nobody can be always 
“‘orating ;” he must sometimes descend to small 
talk, and when we come down from our stilts, 
we make sad hobbling walk. We have seen dis- 
tinguished orators, famous rhetoricians, ponder- 
ous logicians, floored in an attempt to entertain 
a social circle. Such humming and hawing, 
hesitating, stumbling and repetition would kill a 
man dead in five minutes in continental society 
abroad, where people are trained to talk glibly 
from childhood. We believe Hazlitt somewhere 
says that a stage-coachman is more than a match 
for the smartest senior wrangler that ever carried 
off the honors of Oxford. 

The conversation of authors is proverbially 
stupid. Were you ever at a literary party ? 
Nobody ever goes more than once. You antici- 
pate a “ feast of reason,” and you come away 
without an additional idea in your head. You 
expect to cram your note-book with brilliant 
sayings, and you find nothing absolutely worth 
journalizing. The great Greek professor tells 
you that the weather is unpleasant; that the 
spring is forward; that the riding is getting 
dusty, and that it would be better if we could 
have some rain. You find the wittiest author of 
the day avery shy bird. Catch him throwing 
away any of his literary pearls. Te is afraid of 
having his ideas repeated in anticipation of his 
next magazine article; and, besides, his rival is 
present, and he is a notorious pilferer. Butthere 
is Corinne, the great transcendental blue-stock- 
ing. You prepare to ascend with her into the 
seven’: heaven of poetry and sentiment. But, 
ales, you find that Corinne is hangry and thirsty 
like any other mortal. If you acquire her con- 
fidence she will impart to you a desire for some 
more oyster pie, and afresh supply of green seal. 
You become unpleasantly conscious of her un- 
platonic affection for boned turkey, and a wit- 
ness of her unsentimental flirtation with sand- 
wiches. There’s the celebrated editor; but if 
you want to get at his ideas, you must subscribe 
to his paper, he only comes to the party, like 
Corinne, to eat and drink. We don’t have 
“ gesthetic teas” here, we feed our lions and they 
mutely eat. Bat here’s a famous actor. He is 
voluble enough, in all conscience; but those 
jokes and fanny phrases, have you not heard 
them all in the farces of Morton, delivered with 
the accompaniment of facial contortions and cos- 
tume, inadmissible in a polite saloon? You 
laughed at them then, now they fall on your ear, 
“ flat, stale and unprofitable.” 

Mr. Marvel is one of our social bores. He is 
a dealer in exclamations. The point of his talk 
is only an exclamation point. He never says 
anything but “ Wonderful! Astonishing! Pro- 
“Wigious! Extraordinary! I declare! You ser- 
prise me! You shock me! Is it possible!” 
There is the interrogative talker: “So Jenkins 
is married, is he? Hey? Going to move oot 





of town, are you? Have you seen Morvillcr's 








landscape" Like it? Hey *’ Then there ore 
the contradictory talkers. Let your opinions to 
day be to the letter what theirs were yesterda: 
they will instantly ran an opposition train 
yours, upset you on the mudbank of their own 
opinions, and leave you, sprawling and bespar- 
tered, to get up as you can. When you have 
run them to a stand on one point, and they find 
you are fixed on agreeing with them, and they 
cannot object to the matter of your opinions, 
they have still a resource left in objecting to 
your manner of uttering them. You speak un- 
affectedly, and they censure you for mediocrity, 
a bald plainness, and want of spirit and 
animation. 

In short, it is very plain that we need, in our 
seminaries of learning, professorships of conver- 
sation. It is not that we do not know what to 
say, but how to say it; we lack not matter, but 
manner. We hold that conversat!o: is as much 
an art as oratory, and needs a proper course of 
training and discipline. Unless a great social re- 
form is effected, we must continue to bore each 
other to ths end of the chapter, social intercourse 
will cease, men will become morose, thousands 
will set up for hermits, and tongues will rust for 
want of use. We must learn to talk, or give up 
speech as a nuisance, 

-_—-o- 
TPE KING OF PRUSSIA’S RING. 

We found the other day, in turning over the 
leaves of an old German magazine, the follow- 
ing account of the way in which Peter Schreuzer, 
we wish his name was more pronounceable, who 
was made a general officer by the King of Prus- 
sia, came to his good fortune. At the battle of 
Prague, in which General Daun forced the king 
to raise the siege of the place, Frederick, in his 
retreat had his left wing thrown into disorder, 
which caused him to ride up at a gallop to rem- 
edy the disarray. His horse fell beside a 
wounded soldier, who, perceiving the king, said, 
“ Sire, if you do not plant two or three pieces of 
cannon on this height, and an ambuscade in the 
defile below, your wing is lost.” The soldier, 
as he spoke, pointed to the places he alluded to, 
which the king had not thought of. Frederick 
mused a moment or two, and after a brief inter- 
val of silence, drew a ring of little value from 
his finger, gave it to the soldier, and said to him, 
“If you recover, bring me this ring yourself.” 
He left him immediately, and issued orders in 
accordance with the soldier’s advice, and thus 
saved his wing. A month afterwards the soldier, 
having got well enough to walk, went to Fred- 
erick and presented the ring. The king gave 
him a captain’s commission ; and the new officer 
behaved so well at the batile of Rosbach, that he 
was made major, and soon after lieutenant- 
colonel, At the affair of Dresden, the king, 
hesitating what to do, sent an aide-de-camp for 
Schreuzer. He asked his advice, followed it and 
was successful. This gave Schreuzer a regi- 
ment, and the rank of major general He was 
astonishingly cool in the midst of the greatest 
dangers. The king was very fond of him, and 
liked to joke him about the strength of his mind, 
and the vigor of his appetite, which was as 
marvellous as his bravery. 








We t to Rememper.—Any persons residing 
in any part of the country, having sheet music, 
magazines, newspapers, or serial works of any 
kind, which they desire to have neatly bound, 
have only to address them to this office, enclos- 
ing directions, and hand the package to the ex- 
press. The works will be bound in the neatest 
manner, and at the lowest rates, and returned in 
one week. Godey’s Magazine, Harper's New 
Monthly, Harper’s Weekly, leterson’s Maga- 
zine, Atlantic Monthly, London Illustrated 
News, Punch—in short, all and every serial 
work is bound as above. 





Linrrat Journav at Rome.—There is to 
be secretly propagated at Rome a weekly journal 
advocating the unity and independence of Italy. 
This journal will have as its motto: “We wish 
to make of this eternal city, in which twenty-five 
centuries have deposited their of 
glory, the splendid capital of the new Italian 
kingdom.” 








Aw American Vocauist.— Miss Kellogg 
has been perfectly successful in Italian opera at 
New York. We have some reason to be proud 
of this, for the young lady is not only an Amer- 
ican by birth, bat her musical education has 
been received in this country. America may be 
aland of song, after all. 





Maxine an Excertion.—It is related of an 
elderly dandy, who was more noted for running 
into debt than paying his tradesmen, that he 
made an exception in favor of his wig-maker, 
that he might be enabled to say that he wore his 
“own hair.” 





“A Discussion witn Sticxs.”—That is 
the way in which an Irish gentleman described a 
shillelagh fight in which he and bis friend Mur- 
phy participated, to the damage of both their 
countenances. 

———-$- Deseo — 

Novet Paxnorama.—A panorama is exhib- 
ited at Liverpool showing the progress of the 
Prince of Wales in this country, and contains 
views of the principal cities and towns through 
which he passed. 





ee veers ea a 

Decrapinc.— Two women, dead drunk, 
locked in each other’s arms, were discovered in a 
grocery on fire at Cincionati lately. They were 
both nearly suffocated. 

_ weno —_—eoo 

Lorp Brovenam.—This veteran of litera. 
ture and politics will soon give to the world the 
first instalment of his autobiography. |: wil be 
rich reading. 





. 
Posttive.y.—Madame Grisi, it is announced, 
will take her final leave of the stage in London, 
next month. 
——_____ +e - 
Ixsustice.—The injustice from which a man 
has most to fear is his own. 


























| AWN AUTHENTIC DOO STORY 
Sir Harry Lee, of Ditehley, in Ontor 
ancestor of the late carts of Litehtiehl, 
| mast which guarded the house and yar 
| had never met with the least partivalar atr 
i from his master, and was retained for bie 
| only, and not from any particalar regerd 
hig at, as his master was retiring w his ch 
attended by his AstAyel walet, an Tealle 
mastifl silently followed him ap stains, «! 
had never been known to do before, aed 
Masicr’s ast ment, p i himeetf 
bedroom. Being deemed an intreder, b& 
lnstantly onlered to be tareed oat, whick, 
| compleed with, the poor animal begea sere 
violently at the door, and howling loadly | 
| mission The servant wae sent to driv 
away Discouragement could not check 
tonded labor of love, or rather, provident: 
palee ; he returned again, aed was more 
tanate than before to be let in. Sir 
weary of opposition, bade the servant o 
door, that they might see what he wante 
This done, the mastif, with a wag of } 
and a look of affection at bie bord, deli 
walked up, and crawling ander the t 
himself down, a+ if desirous to take 
night's lodgings there. To save farther 
bat not from any partiality for his compa: 
indulgence was allowed. About the soler 
of midnight the chamber door opened, ar 
son was heard stepping across the roo~ 
Marry started from his sleep; the doy 
from his covert, and, seteing the anwek 
turber, fixed him to the spot! All we 
and Sir Harry rang bis bell in great tre; 
in order to procure a light. The per 
was pinned to the door by the courageous | 
roared for assistance, It was found « 
valet, who lithe capected such @ recept) 
endeavored to apologize for his intrasion 
make the reasons which induced him to 
step appear plausible, Bat the import: 
the dog, the time, the place, the mean, 
valet, all raised saspicions in Bir Harry 
and he determined to refer the invetigat- 
b to a mag The perfidion 
alternately terrified by the dread of pan 
aod soothed with the hopes of pardon, . 
confessed that it was bis tatention to m 
master, and then rob the hoase, This 
design was frustrated oaly by the instir 
tachment of the dog to hia master, whic 
to have been directed on this occasion 
terference of Providence. How else . 
poor animal know the meditated arse» 
How else could be have learned to eal 
jury and insult for his well-meant ser, 
finally seize and detain « person, who, 
able, bad shown him more kindness 
owner had ever done! It may be im, 
reason on such a topic, but the facts 
putable, A fulllength picture of + 
with the mastlf by his side, and | 
* More taithful than favored,” are stil 
at the family-seat at Ditchley, and ar 
monument of the gratiade of the . 
ingratitude of the servant, and the fid 
dog. 


STREET ACCIDENTS IN FP 
According to statistical returns p 
M. Poursageaud, a distinguished ge 
the too great number of carriages wh. 
balate Paris, causes he death annual 
hundred persons, and wounds five 
Woe to the deaf and the blind! woe 
sent man! In some public places co 
vance on the pedestrian from five or + 
simultaneously, and when they do no 
him they insult him, and he deems hi, 
nate to escape with insults, It follo 
Poursageaud’s calculation that carria, 
killand wound more people than all t! 
in Europe. They kill and wound m 
than the four million of carriages in 
France. The proportion between th 
the provinces aod in Paris is one in U 
to tour hundred in Paris. 


——_~—-  e @e@we - 

















Venr sasity Dose —Ture w . 
brilliant original stories, select any 
tire, enclose us hornty cents in purtag 
silver, and the book will be sent to 
of mail, postage pad. These stor 
written expressly for as, are elegant! 
by new original drawings, aud are t 
works now befure the patie. We » 
for one dollar, postage pusd. 

errr 

Ortem.—Ooly one tooth of 
pounds of optam imported into thie 
year, was used for medicinal porp: 
sande of persons used this fatal drag 
of excitement , tens of thousands 
their system involuntarily im the # 
drinks at the bare of grogshops, V 
and ruin the morted thiret for excite 

oo “oer oo 

A wavricat lows. —” What 
wives say if they knew where we 
the capte:n of « echvoner, when the 
ing shout in « thick fog, fearfa. 
shore, “ Hamph, 1 shoeld not mi 
plied the mate, “if we only heew @ 
curscives” 

oor 

Minino Newe —At ike’s Pee 
prospects are dasly improving, amd 
wll «an te ternieg o@t come 
Paying diggyngs are ere being wor’ 
Viatte, 6 shor, distance shove Lies: 

_ 7——-* 

Heeriso oF wee Laceese — 
Booth bes resolved & take an inte 
monh or two in bie profersienal & 
purpowe of rest and rer testes 

—_——/- 

Aweceat Paet —the eacotion 
Andrew, with the advice and © 
exane’|, bas epprieted Theredey, . 
day of Coming, bemiliation end pre 

: oro —_ 
w lores oe Lownos —Mr Jobe 
Ay delivering « lectere, in 4iferomt 
country, on “~ Huron Like we Lewd 


























? Like it? Hey?’ Then there are 
‘dictory talkers. Let your opinions to- 
the letter what theirs were yesterday, 
instantly ran an opposition train to 
set you on the mudbank of their own 
and leave you, sprawling and bespat- 
get up as youcan. When you have 
to a stand on one point, and they tind 
xed on agreeing with them, and they 
yect to the matter of your opinions, 
v still a resource left in objecting to 
ner of uttering them. You speak un- 
, and they censure you for mediocrity, 
plainness, and want of spirit and 
un 
rt, it is very plain that we need, in our 
3 of learning, professorships of conver- 
It is not that we do not know what to 
now to say it; we lack not matter, but 
We hold that conversatio: is as much 
oratory, and needs a proper course of 
and discipline. Unless a great social re- 
ffected, we must continue to bore each 
‘hs end of the chapter, social intercourse 
e, men will become morose, thousands 
ip for hermits, and tongues will rust for 
use. We must learn to talk, or give up 
‘Ss @ nuisance. 





& KING OF PRUSSIA’S RING. 
und the other day, in turning over the 
f an old German magazine, the follow- 
ant of the way in which Peter Schreuzer, 
his name was more pronounceable, who 
le a general officer by the King of Prus- 
e to his good fortune. At the battle of 
in which General Daun forced the king 
the siege of the place, Frederick, in his 
had his left wing thrown into disorder, 
aused him to ride up at a gallop to rem- 
» disarray. His horse fell beside a 
d soldier, who, perceiving the king, said, 
if you do not plant two or three pieces of 
on this height, and an ambuscade in the 
clow, your wing is lost.” The soldier, 
poke, pointed to the places he alluded to, 
the king had not thought of. Frederick 
& moment or two, and after a brief inter- 
silence, drew a ring of little value from 
ser, gave it to the soldier, and said to him, 
‘a recover, bring me this ring yourself.” 
him immediately, and issued orders in 
ance with the soldier’s advice, and thus 
his wing. A month afterwards the soldier, 
; got well enough to walk, went to Fred- 
vnd presented the ring. The king gave 
captain’s commission ; and the new officer 
ed so well at the batile of Rosbach, that he 
made major, and soon after lieutenant- 
1, At the affair of Dresden, the king, 
ting what to do, sent an aide-de-camp for 
uzer. He asked his advice, followed it and 
uccessful. This gave Schreuzer a regi- 
and the rank of major-general. He was 
ishingly cool in the midst of the greatest 
rs. The king was very fond of him, and 
to joke him about the strength of his mind, 
he vigor of his appetite, which was as 
‘Hous as his bravery. 





| SLL TO REMEMBER.—Any persons residing 
y part of the country, having sheet music, 
zines, newspapers, or serial works of any 
which they desire to have neatly bound, 
only to address them to this office, enclos- 
urections, and hand the package to the ex- 
The works will be bound in the neatest 
ver, and at the lowest rates, and returned in 
ek, Godey’s Magazine, Harper’s New 
hly, Harper’s Weekly, Peterson’s Maga- 
Atlantic Monthly, London Illustrated 
, Punch—in short, all and every serial 
is bound as above. 





BERAL JourNav aT Rome.—There is to 

retly propagated at Rome a weekly journal 

cating the unity and independence of Italy. 

journal will have as its motto: “We wish 

ake of this eternal city, in which twenty-five 
‘aries have deposited their of 
'y, the splendid capital of the new Italian 
dom,” 








\w American Vocatist.— Miss Kellogg 

been perfectly successful in Italian opera at 

» York. We have some reason to be proud 

tis, for the young lady is not only an Amer- 

by birth, but her musical education has 

» received in this country. America may be 
nd of song, after all. 





‘ftakine aN Excertion.—It is related of an 
rly dandy, who was more noted for running 
» debt than paying his tradesmen, that he 
le an exception in favor of his wig-maker, 
« he might be enabled to say that he wore his 
wn hair.” 





‘A Discussion witu Sticxs.”— That is 
way in which an Irish gentleman described a 
‘lelagh fight in which he and his friend Mar- 
’ participated, to the damage of both their 
intenances. 





Nove Panorama.—A panorama is exhib- 
dat Liverpool showing the progress of the 
ince of Wales in this country, and contains 
ws of the principal cities and towns through 
ich he passed. 





Decrapinc.—Two women, dead drunk, 
ked in each other’s arms, were discovered in a 
scery on fire at Cincinnati lately. They were 
h nearly suffocated. 





Lorp BrovcHam.—This veteran of litera- 
e and politics will soon give to the world the 
t instal of his biography. It will be 
1 reading. 








VosiTivELy.—Madame Grisi, it is announced, 
| take her final leave of the stage in London, 
<t month. 





ingustics.—The injustice from which a man 
most to fear is his own. 
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AN AUTHENTIC DOG STORY. 

Sir Harry Lee, of Ditchley, in Oxfordshire, 
ancestor of the late earls of Litchfield, had a 
mastiff which guarded the house and yard, but 
had never met with the least particular attention 
from his master, and was retained for his utility 
only, and not from any particular regard. One 
nigit, as his master was retiring to his chamber, 
attended by his juithful valet, an Italian, the 
mastiff silently followed him up stairs, which he 
had never been known to do before, and, to his | 
master’s ish »P i himself in his 
bedroom. Being deemed an intruder, he was 
instantly ordered to be turned out, which, being | 
complied with, the poor animal began scratching 
violently at the door, and howling loudly for ad- 
mission. The servant was sent to drive him 
away. Discouragement could not check his in- 
tended labor of love, or rather, providential im- 
pulse ; he returned again, and was more impor- 
tunate than before to be let in. Sir Harry, 
weary of opposition, bade the servant open the 
door, that they might see what he wanted to do. 
This done, the mastiff, with a wag of his tail, 
and a look of affection at his lord, deliberately 
walked up, and crawling under the bed, laid 
himself down, as if desirous to take up his 
night’s lodgings there. To save further trouble, 
bat not from any partiality for his company, this 
indulgence was allowed. Aboutthe solemn hour 
of midnight the chamber door opened, and a per- 
son was heard stepping across the room. Sir 

Harry started from his sleep; the dog sprang 
from his covert, and, seizing the unwelcome dis- 
turber, fixed him to the spot! ~All was dark ; 
and Sir Harry rang his bell in great trepidation, 
in order to procure a light. The person who 
was pinned to the floor by the courageous mastiff, 
roared for assistance. It was found to be the 
valet, who little expected such a reception. He 
endeavored to apologize for his intrusion, and to 
make the reasons which induced him to take this 
step appear plausible. But the importunity of 
the dog, the time, the place, the manner of the 
valet, all raised suspicions in Sir Harry’s mind, 
and he determined to refer the invstigation of the 
b to a magi The perfidious Italian, 
alternately terrified by the dread of punishment, 
and soothed with the hopes of pardon, at length 
confessed that it was his intention to murder his 
master, and then rob the house. This diabolical 
design was frustrated only by the instinctive at- 
tachment of the dog to his master, which seemed 
to have been directed on this occasion by the in 
terference of Providence. How else could the 
poor animal know the meditated assassination ? 
How else could he have learned to submit to in- 
jury and insult for his well-meant services, and 
finally seize and detain a person, who, it is prob- 
able, bad shown him more kindness than his 
owner had ever done? It may be impossible to 
reason on such a topic, but the facts are indis- 
putable. A full-length picture of Sir Harry, 
with the mastiff by his side, and the words, 
“ More faithful than favored,” are still to be seen 
at the family-seat at Ditchley, and are a lasting 

of the gratitude of the master, the 
ingratitude of the servant, and the fidelity of the 
dog. 

















STREET ACCIDENTS IN PARIS. 

According to statistical returns prepared by 
M. Poursageaud, a distinguished geoftetrician, 
the too great number of carriages which peram- 
bulate Paris, causes the death annually of seven 
hundred persons, and wounds five thousand. 
Woe to the deaf and the blind! woe to the ab- 
sent man! In some public places coachmen ad- 
vance on the pedestrian from five or six quarters 
simultaneously, and when they do not drive over 
him they insult him, and he deems himself fortu- 
nate to escape with insults. It follows from M. 
Poursageaud’s calculation that carriages in Paris 
killand wound more people than all the railways 
in Europe. They kill and wound more people 
than the four million of carriages in the rest of 
France. The proportion between the victims in 
the provinces and in Paris is one in the provinces 
to four hundred in Paris. 








Very Easity Done.—Turn to our list of 
brilliant original stories, select any one you de- 
sire, enclose us twenty cents in postage stamps or 
silver, and the book will be sent to you by return 
of mail, ‘postage paid. These stories were all 
written expressly fur us, are elegantly illustrated 
by new original drawings, and are the cheapest 
works now before the public. We send any siz 
for one dollar, postage paid. 





Orium.— Only one tenth of the 300,000 
pounds of opium imported into this country last 
year, was used for medicinal purposes. Thou- 
sands ot persons used this fatal drug for purposes 
of excitement ; tens of thousands take it into 
their system involuntarily in the shape of fiery 
drinks at the bars of grogshops. What misery 
and ruin the morbid thirst for excitement causes ! 





A wavuticat Ipga.—“ What would our 
wives say if they knew where we were?” said 
the captain of a schooner, when they were beat- 
ing about in a thick fog, fearful of going on 
shore. ‘ Humph, I should not mind that,” re- 
plied the mate, ‘if we only knew where we were 
ourselves.” 





Mininc News.—At Pike’s Peak, the mining 
prospects are daily improving, and quartz mills 
will soon be turning out considerable gold. 
Paying diggings are now being worked along the 
Platte, a shor, distance above Denver City. 





Restixe on wuts Lavrers.—Mr. Edwin, 


Booth has resolved to take an interregnum of a 
month or two in his professional labors, for the 
purpose of rest and recreation. 





Ayncat Fast.—His excellency, Governor 
Andrew, with the advice and consent of the 
council, has appointed Tharsday, April 4, as a 
day of fasting, hamiliation and prayer. 


* 





Lire rs Loxpox.—Mr. John B. Gough is 
delivering a lecture, in different parts of the 
country, on “ Street Life in London.” 


THE FALL OF TABLE ROCK. 
George Wilkes says that he was the last man 


| who stood on Table Rock at Niagara Falls. He 


was in company with a lady, and both of thtm 
felt a strange sense of horror as they gazed forth 
upon the wild inferno of waters. But we will 
let Mr. Wilkes tell the rest of the story in his 
own way. “‘This isa terrible place,’ said I. 
* Look under there, and see on what a mere shell 
we stand. For years and years the teeth of the 
torrent, in that jetting, angry stream, have been 
gnawing at that hollow, and some day this plane 
must fall.’ My companion shuddered, and drew 
herself together in alarm. Our eyes swept the 


| roaring circle of the waters once again; we 


gazed about in fearful fascination, when suddenly 
turning our looks upon each other, each recog- 
nized a corresponding fear. ‘Ido not like this 
place!’ exclaimed I, quickly. ‘The whole base 
of this rock is probably disintegrated, and per- 
haps sits poised in a succession of steps or 
notches, ready to fall out and topple down at any 
unusual perturbation. That fissure there seems 
to me unusually large to-day. I think we had 
better leave, for Ido not fancy such a finish ; 
and, besides, my paper must be published next 
week.’ With these very words—the latter ut- 
tered jocosely, though not without alarm—I 
seized my companion’s hand, and, in absolute 
panic, we fled as fast as our feet could carry us 
toward what might be called the shore. We first 
burst into a laugh when we gained the land, and 
jumping into our carriage, felt actually as if we 
had made a fortunate escape. We rolled back 
toward the Clifton, but before we had proceeded 
two minutes on our way, a thundering report, 
like the explosion of an earthquake, burst upon 
us, and with a loud roar the ground trembled 
beneath our wheels. We turned to find that 
Table Rock had fallen. We were the last upon 
it, and it was, doubtless, the unusual perturba- 
tion caused by our flying footsteps that disturbed 
the exactitude of its equilibrium, and threw it 
from its final poise. In a minute more the road 
was filled with hurrying people, and during the 
following half hour we were told a hundred times 
in advance of the next morning journals, that a 
lady and gentleman who were on the Table 
Rock had gone down the falls. We are told 
that the trot of a dog would shake old London 
bridge from end to end, when it would not be 
disturbed by the rolling wheels of heavily loaded 
trains. Table Rock had not been run upon in 
the way I have been describing for years, per- 
haps never, and therefore, whenever I hear it 
spoken of, I always shudder and feel as if I had 
something to do with its fall.” 





YOUR SECRET OR YOUR LIFE. 

In a chateau not far from Paris, some private 
theatricals were recently represented, at which 
all the neighboring gentry were present. After 
the performance, M. C——, a rich land owner of 
the vicinity, who has been named the last bur- 
geois gentilhoume, was passing in his carriage 
through a wood of considerable extent, when a 
troop of bandits, armed to the teeth, masked, 
and in costumes of the time of Louis XIL, high 
boots, plumed hats, etc., surrounded the carriage, 
forced the servants and master to lie, face down- 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

‘The wild mule of Tartary is faster than a mile | 
a minute—faster than Flying Childers. 
Friendship, love and piety ought to be handled 
with a sort of mysterious secrecy. 

There are some faults that have been termed | 
faults on the right side. | 

Tears ure nature's lotion for the eyes; they | 
see better after being washed by them. 

A man will submit to the disparagement of al- | 
most everything he owns but his horse. 

Though the man who likes flattery is not a 
fool, you can make him one. 

If you prepare for the worst, you are ready to 
receive the Lest in a proper spirit. 

Some people don’t mind breaking promises— 
they can make others so easily. 

To obtain a reputation for sense it is not nec- 
essary to be always talking. 

A man can keep his head above water, if he 
don’t keep it above brandy. 

No man was ever found drowned with a pub- 
lisher’s receipt in his pocket. 

General Lewis Cass will pass the remainder 
of his life at his home in Detroit. 

Albert Elmer of Montreal ate hasheesh, became 
furious, sprang from a window and was killed. 

The French distillers are making brandy out 
of coal to suit hard drinkers. 

The money gambled away at Baden, Germany, 
annually, amounts to $10,000,000. 

A scheme for tunnelling London for a railway 
is likely to be realized. 

A lizard boiled with some tea caused the 
death of seventeen men in Wisconsin. 

Some people suppose mountains to be fixed 
—yet many of them are know to slope. 

Red noses are lighthouses to warn people off 
Jamaica, Santa Cruz and Holland. 

The city of Messina, Sicily, with 100,000 peo- 
ple, has not a single newspaper. 

Sixty-eight men and fifteen women committed 
suicide in Massachusetts in the year 1859. 

The best appreciated author is he who is the 
author of his own fortunes. 

A mammoth horse has been exhibited in this 
city weighing 2285 pounds. 

A young man should stand like a rock against 
the tempestuous waves of temptation. 

A woman who shows the impudence of a 
rowdy forfeits the respect due her sex. 

The fat boy of Barnum’s Maseum died lately 
of obesity. Seven years old—weight, 240. 

False happiness renders men stern; true hap- 
piness makes them gentle. 





MILITARY GLORY. 

Belligerent youngsters who are all agog for 
feathers, gun and powder, ought to bear in mind 
what Sir Charles Napier has said about war in 
one of his letters: ‘ Nineteen long letters from 
Lord Ellenborough! He has made me Governor 
of Scinde, with additional pay ; and has ordered 
the captured guns to be cast into a triumphal 
column, with our names. I wish he would let 
me go back to my wife and girls, it would be 
more to me than p%vw glory and honors. This 
is glory! is it? Yes. Nine princes have sur- 
rendered their swords to me on the field of battle, 
and their kingdoms have been conquered by me, 
and hed tomy own coungry. Well, all the 





ward, by the side of the road, and then p ded 
to rummage the vehicle; boxes were opened, the 
portmanteau of the gentleman searched, ever: 


glory that can be desired is mine, and I care so 
litule for it, that the moment I can, all shall be 





article examined, even the cushions were ded 

At length, vexed at finding nothing, they litted 
up the terrified millionaire. “Do you wish to 
save your life?” asked the chief of the band. 
“ Take everything I possess,” cried the unfortu- 
nate, offering his purse, his watch, and his jewels. 
“ Bah, keep your money; we are richer than 
you are.” “ What is it you wish, then?” asked 
the captive, in a mournful voice. ‘“ You must 
give us, instantly, the secret of your hair dye!” 
One can judge of the burst of laughter which ac- 
companied the demand. This pleasantry had 
been plotted by the young men, who had been 
singing the chorus of the comic opera in hats 
and yellow boots hired from the theatres. 





Tue West Point Hoter.—Cozzen’s Hotel, 
West Point, was destroyed by the carelessness of 
atinman who had been repairing the roof, and 
when he went to his dinner left a furnace full of 
live coals exposed to the action of the wind. Re- 
sult, a net loss of $100,000. The Cadets came 
gallantly to the rescue with a fire engine, but in 
vain. 





Pike’s Peak.—The mills in the Gregory 
mines, Pike’s Peak, are getting rapidly to work, 
a few warm days having given a partial supply of 
watcr in the gulches. Blasting powder and 
candles are almost out of the market. One is as 
necessary as the other, and both are indispensable 
in the shafts and drifts. 





“Tue Wercome Guest.” — Step into the 
nearest periodical depot and procure a copy of 
this favorite weekly journal. It is the largest 
literary paper in America, elegantiy printed on 
the finest material and full of good reading. 
Four Cents per copy. 





A Garpen orn a Waste.—The mind has a 
certain vegetative power, which cannot be wholly 
idle. If it is not laid out and cultivated into a 
beautiful garden, it will of itself shoot up in 
weeds or flowers of a wild growth. 





A coop Piax.—There is a Sabbath School 
Association in Bridgeport, Conn., which under- 
takes to look after the physical wants of all the 
poor children its members can find. 





Axrest.—A man named Clapp has been ar- 
rested for swindling a firm in Washington out of 
nearly $5000. The police were successful in 
setting a Clapp-trap. 





A Hixt.—If you would avoid being angry 
with your servants, wait as much as possible 
upon yourself, 





ee 


$3.— The Flag of our Union and The Welcome 





Guest are sent together for $3 per year. 


d, to live quietly with my wife and girls ; 
no honor or riches repays me for absence from 
them. Otherwise this sort of life is no life to 
me; is agreeable only as it may enable me to do 
good to these poor people. , if I can do any- 
thing to serve them where so much blood has 
been shed in accursed war, I shall be happy. 
May I never see another shot fired! Horrid, 
horrid war! Yet, how it wins upon and hardens 
one when in command. No young man can re- 
sist the temptations; I defy them; but thirty 
and sixty are different.” 





Tue new AtmapeN Mine—Allusion to 
which is frequently made in telegraphic des- 
patches and California news, is an immensely 
valuable quicksilver mine in California, which 
has been in litigation more than ten years. This 
mine afforded the principal supply of quicksilver 
to California and the States this side of the Pa- 
cific, while the old Almaden supplies Mexico, 
Peru, Brazil, etc. When the New Almaden 
mine was closed, some two years ago, quicksilver 
rose, in the New York market, from forty-five 
cents to ninety-five cents per pound, and it large- 
ly influenced the English and California mar- 
kets. Hence the interest attached to the suit re- 
specting this mine apart from its value as proper- 
ty, which is not less than $20,000,000 per annum. 
The mine is now open. 





A pverective Wixp.—Some thieves recent- 
ly stole ten thousand dollars worth of jewelry in 
London, the property of a baroness. They got 
away sate, but a gust of wind blew one of their 
hats off, where it was impossible to get it, and un- 
fortunately it had a card in the lining which led 
to the discovery of the thieves. 





Distursinc THe Deap.—There is no rest 
for the good, let alone the wicked, in America. 
The Second Presbyterian Church, of Philadel- 
phia, propose to sell their ancient churchyard for 
building lots, and to remove the remains of their 
ancestors elsewhere. 





sce e+ ~———_ 

Human Nature —The human mind is so fond 
of striking contrasts, that when a man is praised 
for some extremely high quality, the first thought 
of many people is to ascertain what are his low- 
est ones. 





Tue Carsivat at Rome.—This year the 
saturnalia was @ failure. The masters in car- 


foreign Mtems. 


A lapelog recently brought $2000, in London, 
at aw ’ 

There are 5000 miles of canal in Great Britais, 
representing a capital of $200,000,000. 

A Paris surgeon is said to have proved by ex- 
fesionse, that a bone taken from an animal just 

illed, unites with that of a living animal. 

The health of Florence em does not 
improve. Her malady, far from being alleviated, 


| increases upon her, and her state is one of severe 


suffering. 

Mr. John H. Porter, of Birmingham, England, 
has just completed an iron “hihouse, enc hun- 
dred and fifty feet high, which is about to be 
erected at Buda. 

The walnut trees in Great Britain have beconie 
very scarce, having been bought » *y : govern- 
ment during the Crimean war, to made into 
musket stocks. 

A curious experiment was made a short time 
ago in the canal at Antwerp. A vehicle was 
propelled on the ice by means of sails, and the 
trial is stated to have successful. 

Among the articles sent to Paris from China 
are said to have been seventy-five splendid pieces 
of fur for the French empress ; also some beauti- 
ful coral, and a pearl necklace of unparalleled 
beauty. 

The Supreme Court of Paris recently decided 
that ignorance of the fact that har husband, pre- 
vious to marriage had been a convict, did not en- 
title her to a decree of nullity until he had been 
guilty of felony, which destroyed his citizenship. 

A new coin is to be issued in France. All the 

ieces are to bear the impression of the emperor's 
head, crowned with laurel, in token of his Italian 
victories. On the gold and some of the silver 
coins the present reverse is to be replaced by the 
imperial arms, mantle, sceptre, etc. 

A London merchant, writing to a contempo- 
rary on the subject of the encrmous duty on rays 
exported from St. Petersburg, says: “I have 
just received pro forma invoices of this article, 
and the duty amounts to 109 per cent. on the 
cost at St. Petersburg.” 

The Bath (England) councilmen have been 
compelled to put palings around their city reser- 
voir at a cost of £95, to arrest the incursions of 
toads who flock to the water in myriads, and by 
choking the water pipes with their spawn, make 
themselves an intolerable nuisance. 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


An egotist is especially hated by all other 
egotists. 

Bigotry murders religion, to frighten fools with 
her ghost. 

It is a waste of time to complain of other peo- 
ple’s faults. The best thing we can do is to mend 
our own. 

Those who believe that money can do every- 
thing, are frequently prepared to do everything 
for money. 

You had better learn to conquer your own will 
than to strive to obtain the mastery of that of 
others. 

Of all earthly music, that which reaches the 
farthest into heaven is the beating of a loving 
heart. 

Oftentimes it is not until we no longer have 
the means of serving our friends that we know 
who they are. 

When the million applaud vor, seriously ask 
yourself what harm you have done; when they 
censure you, what good ! 

The world though rough, is after all the best 
schoolmaster—better than stady, for it makes 
man his own teacher. * 

The blae of heaven refreshes the eye of the 
soul when it rests upon it, as mach as the green 
of the earth does that of the body. 

There is no greater obstacle to success than 
trusting in something to turn up, instead of go- 
ing to work and turning up something. 

It is a great blunder in the pursuit of happi- 
ness not toknow when we have got it; that is, 
not to be content with a reasonable and possible 
measure of it. 

A man should be virtuous for his own sake, 
though nobody were to know it; as he would be 
clean for his own sake, though nobody were to 
see him. 

Pleasure is to woman what the sun is to the 
flower ; if moderately enjoyed, it beautifies, it 
refreshes and it improves ; if i di ly, it 











Quill and Scissors. 


An Irishman recently went into a ram hole in 

Pittsfield and wanted a glass of cheap "whiskey, 
but by accident was given sulpharic acid, and 
went off. The proprietor of the concern thought 
he had killed his man, sure; but a short time af 
ter bis customer appeared and wanted another 
glass of that cheap whiskey. “ It was the best he 
ever drank ; ot kept him drunk for three days !”” 
Aboat four years since, a swarm of bees left 
the hive of Thomas Macy, in Nantucket, and 
located themselves in the garret of Mra. Elica 
beth Swain, on Milk Street. One day lately, 
Mrs, 8. had a portion of the floor taken up, when, 
to her surprise, she became aware of the bees, 
and the fact that she was the owner of about 
forty pounds of honey. 
Paper neck-ties have been invented, printed in 
imitation of silk and gingham with sach exact- 
ness as to defy detection, save on close i jon, 
With the advantage ef this new invention the 
“ Beaa Brummeis ” of the present age can sport 
a “stunning tic’’ as often as their time or in- 
clination will permit. i 

The Tremont House, of Chicago, a brick 
building, about four handred feet square—one of 
the largest hotels in the place—was lately raised 
from its foundation by the means of screws. 
There were five thousand screws under the house, 
and a gang of five hundred men employed, giv- 
ing each man the supervision of ten screws. 

A few days since, a shrewd operation of one 
of the inhabi of Framingham came to light. 
It seems that an individual entered the back store 
and helped himself to a quantity of passed 
out, entered the front store and sold the mer- 
chant his own eggs. 

An ice machine, Harrison's invention, is at 
work in London, producing, with a ten-horse en- 
gine, eight thousand of ice in twenty- 
four hours, at the total ex of $2.50 per ton, 
which is said to be a red per cent. cheaper 
than imported ice. 

A lady of Pittsfield, Mass., recently received 
a valentine, at which she was somewhat indignant, 
and was about to throw it into the stove unopen- 
ed, but was persuaded to open it, when it was 
found to contain fifty dollars from an old friend 
and employer. 

The Educational Journal, of Forsyth, Ga, 
reckons the total number of slaves connected with 
Christian churches, at 465,000. Of this number, 
200,000 are connected with the Methodist church, 
and 157,000 with the Missionary and Hard Shell 
Baptists. 





The publishers of the New York Tribune, af- 
ter the expenditure of much time and money, 
have at last perfected the experiments they have 
been making to stereotype their daily forms, 
after the manner of the London Times. 

A patent money drawer gave the alarm to a 

at Lewiston, Maine, a few days ago, while 

was in the cellar, leaving an acquaintance in 

his store. The “ friend’ owned up to the act 
of trying the till. 

California has 400 saw-mills, erected at the 
cost of $2,500,000. One half are_propelled by 
steam, the remainder by water. T' cut, an- 
nually, 500,000,000 feet of lumber, the value of 
which is $15,000,000. 

A firm at Troy, New York, are filling an order 
from the United States for two thousand brass 
fuses for bombshells. They are conical in shape, 
about four inches long, and weigh nearly a pound 
each. 


The placing of pieces of rattan in ordinary 
brome to expand the brash is said to be an eco- 


nomical imp just duced, which is 
likely to be generally adopted. 

The Oxford Maine Democrat says that in two 
families in the town of Woodstock, all the chi'- 
dren have died from diphtheria; one family lost 
five, another three. 

A countryman mistook a church at Springfield, 
Mass., recently, fur the Probate Court, and was 
savage that the office was closed during business 
hours. 

It is said that the venders of lottery policies 
in New York draw, from the poor of the city, 
over $200,000 per annum. 

A cow in Taunton has favored its owner with 
a calf born with two heads and three tails. 

It is stated that five printers occupy the pulpits 
of tive charches in P h, Va. 

One farmer in Illinois sold 2500 head of cattle 
last fall, yielding him $75,000. 

No less than $1,560,000 are invested in bee 
culture in Ohio. 











withers, it deteriorates, and destroys. . 

The motives of our actions, like the real pipes 
of an organ, are usually concealed. Bat the 
gilded and the hollow pretext is pompously 
placed in the front fur show. 

This is the tax a man must pay to his virtues 
—they hold up a torch to his vices, and render 
those frailties notorious in him, which would 
have passed without otscrvation in another. 


Boker’s Budget. 


“After me, is manners,” as the roast beef said 
to the pudding. 

An Irish paper advertises, “ Wanted, an abie- 
bodied man as a washerwoman.” 

If ladies will wear hoops, they must necessa- 
rily make themselves butts. 

In all noble enterprises, the ladies are like the 
electric telegraph—far in advance of the males. 

“Tam going—you need not make so much 
noise about it,” as tire cannon ball said to the 
cannon. 

“ You look as if you were beside yourself,” 
as the wag said to the fellow who stood by the 
side of his ass. 

Many persons are in advance of their age, but 
an old maid ety manages to be about ten 
years behind hers. 

An eastern editor says that nothing is sweeter 
than the warm and ardent kiss from one we love, 
unless it is molasses. 

It is mentioned as a curious circumstance that 
a watch should be perfectly dry when it has a 
running spring in it. 

Husband—“ Mary, my love, this apple-dump- 
ling is not half done.” Wif-—‘ Weil, finish it 
then, my dear.” —_ 

If an empty purse could speak. what a love- 
like speech would it make! “ You'll find no 
change in me!” 

A young man who has recently taken a wife, 
says he did not find it half so bard to get mar- 
ried as he did to get the furniture. 

The lays of a nightingale may be very aelight- 
fal to a well-fed man, but the “lays” of a hen 
are liked better by a hungry one. 

“I go through my work,” as the needle said 








riages were few, the populace savage, the Papal 
gendarmerie brutal as unmuzzled ball-dogs. Sic | 
transit. | 

| 





Puosrnorcs.— The phosphorus on the ends of 
matches is not at all nutritious—quite the reverse. | 
A child in Connecticut the other day tried it, and 
died in consequence. 

———_ _+2aee2- 


A Qvestiox.—Why is it that a hackman al- | 





ways calls Lis vehicle a “ kerridge *” 





' boy exclaimed 


to the idle boy. “But not til you are hard 
pushed,” as the idle boy said to the needle. 

“ That is a very knotty affair,” said the cal- 

it looking at the rope “It is because you 
have been naughty yourself,” was the answer. 

“ You lost two legs in the army, you say; what 
did you gain by ict” “Single biessedness, sir ; 
for, afier that, no woman would marry me.” 

A lady, expressing a wish—in the presence of 
her son, a boy of five years—that she had some- 
thing to read that she hed never read before, the 
: “Take your Bible, mother ' 





In this city by Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. J. Edward Pampeon 
to Miss Heagetia KE. Bird; Mr. James Dady to Miss Kune- 
beth Moran; Mr. Jobo N. MeKimon to Miss Amarilla 

By Kev. Dr Huntington, Mr. Augustus T. Perkins to 
Mivs Susan if. Limmins 

At Kast Boston, by Kev 8. W. Foljambe, Mr. Nathan 
8. Dili to Miss Fiora F. * 

At Charlestown, by Kev. H. U. Graves, Samuel Elliot 
Holbrook, Jr., to Gertrude Frances Folleus. 

At Cheises, by Kev Mr Copp, Mr. Charies F. Lillie to 


Douglass to Miss A.ice Chadbourne. 

At Roxbury, by Rev. a Patton, Mr. Charles B. 
Oliver to Mise Abby A. Ta) 

At Dorche-ter, by Kev. J. W. Dadmun, Mr. George B. 


Oule: , to Miss Agues Park (homas. 
f(t —B4 Mr. Kufus U. Kibridge to Mine Kenily A. 


Rice. 

At New Bedford, Mr. Aodrew P. Bisemore te Miss Hen- 
rietta B. Hawkios. 

‘At Newburyport, by Rev. Daniel P. Pike, Mr. Frank 

to Mise Framers O-born 

At Lyon, Mr. Jemes Hl. Abbott to Miss Almira A 
Cheriey. 

at Seiem, Mr. Joba B. Skinner to Mise Sarah A. P 
8 d. 

meade, Mr. Francis Egiaton to Mise Bllsateth 


hier 

At New Braiotree, by Rev. John Gurary, Mr. ©. 
Huo Mire L. Jennie Bagen. 

at mouth, % Ker. U. anthony, Mr. James @. Cor- 
nell ts Miss Suen KE. Whaloo 


Deaths. 


Im this city, Mise Mary Cordelia Waldrow, 20; Nr 
Lemuel Biake, 85, Mre. Hannah Ferrer. ; Dr. Wiiliem 
W. Joues. 58, Mre Maccia A Whalen, 2); Mr Jobe M. 
Baluow, 70, Mra. Abtgat) Ayers Ming, Gb; Mr. Jobe Minot, 
Ti, Mre. hurh Parker, 92 

At Charlestown, Mise Kien B. Sasith, 16; Mes. Mester 
A 


K 

At Roxbury, Mire Linnie Lewis, 

At Cambridge, Mrs. Sarat Motlend, 71; Mes. Barsh 
Jacobs, 38, 

At Cbeisea, Mr. @ Carlos Wileow, 

at Newbury port, Mee. Buster Browe, 74, Capt James 
Horton. 7% 

At Surewsbory, Mr. Levi M. Parker, 62 

At Dorenester, Mre Haaneh L, man. 

At Lyon, Freeman tortion, M D., 

At Brigntom, Mrs Dolly Pornam, 1# 

At Sulcus, Mr Wiiliae Cotthe, 

At Danvers, Mixe Fidevs F Puuam, Tl 

At Martiebend, Mere Acute Grom, 70 

At Fuehboerg, Mre Jae Merk, 72 

At Piymoets. Mr BL Levwe 

At New Beaford, Mre. aun M. Taber, 42 

At Neeton Coruer, Mre Margaret Hove, 76 

At Norte Bridgwester, Mr. dute Cots, 6h 








At Newbury. Mre [eneet L sore 7. 
At Littietow, Mas, Mie Mert-o kh Warren, 17 
At Bowie Westport. Mre Banc) Pherwen, 6, 
At (tee fife, N MH Beccom Ale! Angier, 96. 





At Biedar, 1t. Me 4 litem TlLanen, 19. 
At Veiperaies, Capt. Wilem Ciark, 






































(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE COTTAGE HOME. 


BY MES. 5. B. DAWES. 
Dear cottage home, my beart bath thrilled 
As thy cherished scenes my eye have filled; 
Standing there ‘neath the tail trees’ shade, 
Where, in days gone by, I oft have played, 
Methinks the spot will ever be 
The hallowed haunt of memory. 


How oft in the old east room I ‘ve sat, 

And passed the hours in social chat; 

Or watched from the window the ripples play 
On glassy Burncoat o’er the way: 

‘The landscape dear, each vale and bill, 

With joy will be remembered still. 


And there ’s the barn, where oft I'd stray, 
To sport among the fragrsnt hay ; 

Or down the lane and o’er the stile 

Have roamed the grand old woods awhile; 
Those blissfal days, too bright to last, 
Are numbered now with the sunny past. 


The dear old home and I must part: 

I speak the words with saddened heart. 
Never to cross the threshold more, 

As oft I’ve done in dsys of yore; 

For there the forms I loved are not, 
And others own the sacred spot. 


Tis thus, as fleeting years go by, 
We yield at length each earthly tie; 
No more beneath thy roof to dwell, 
Dear cottage home, a sad farewell! 
Dwellers at last in s heavenly home, 
May all who loved thee ever roam! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.]} 


MRS. ERMINGTON'S HOUSEKEEPING. 


eee 
BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 





I was married at the age of seventeen, a pe- 
riod of life at which tew women are fitted to 
assume the responsibilities of wifehood. My 
heart aches when I see a young girl going to the 
altar in the very first flush of her youth, before 
-her character is formed, or her judgment matured 
by contact with the stern realities of existence. 
Ithink how much of sweet, fresh freedom will 
be crushed out of her life by the pressure of do- 
mestic cares for which she is unfitted; of the 
heavy burdens her tender shoulders will have to 
bear; of the bitter disappointment of her hus- 
band over his disorderly household ; of the weary 
nights when her pillow will be wet with tears, 
when, after trying to do her best she has failed to 
do well; and I say to myself, God be very mer- 
ciful to the child in this, her time of trial! 

American mothers are greatly to be censured 
for the manner in which they train their daugh- 
ters. Doubtless they mean to do right, but the 
wretched lives of their offspring evince anything 
but the evidence of their success. There is a ten- 
dency—-a growing tendency—to shun labor, the 
means which God himself ordained by which 
man was to eat his bread—a disposition on the 
part of the majority of parents to have the little 
girls grow yp white-handed, fair-faced, wasp- 
waisted, fine ladies; ignorant of the fact that 
the sun was formed for any other purpose than 
the tanning of delicate skins ; and practically be- 
lieving that the pure, sweet air of heaven is 
a nuisance completely ruinous to a pretty 
complexion ! 

All this is radically wrong. There isa reform 
needed—a reform to commence at our own fire- 
sides, and extend throughout the whole length 
and breadth of the land. And if we attend to 
this object as Christian duty requires us to do, 
we shall have little chance of seeing after the 
affairs of our neighbors, because our time will be 
fally occupied with our own concerns. 

But to return. My mother died when I was 
three years old, and I was brought up by a hired 
nurse, assisted by a hired housekeeper. Both 
were excellent women in their way, but nothing 
on earth can atone to a child for the care of a 
judicious mother! My father, unfortunately, 
was wealthy, not that I would by any means dis- 
parage wealth ; but in this case, it was produc- 
tive of a defect in my education that caused me 
great unhappiness and perplexity. I was reared 
to know nothing whatever of work, and to look 
upon those who used their hands as the Creator 
designed they should, as a little lower in the 
scale of being than myself. 

Many a child ten years old, the daughter of 
some honest, hard-handed farmer, could have 
taught me my alphabet in housekeeping, at the 
time I gave my hand, and with it my earnest 
love, to John Ermington, I now know that 
dearly as I loved my husband, I wronged him 
deeply by marrying him, for no woman is quali- 
fied to become a wife, no matter how elevated 
the station she is expected to occupy, until she 
can, if necessary, attend to the duties of her 
household with her own hands. 

“O, well,” people said, “to be sure, Hattie 
Melville is inexperienced, but then Mr. Erming- 
ton has a handsome income, and she will not be 
obliged to soil the tips of her fingers !’" 

And I believed so, too, my father belfeved it, 
John believed it, and we were all supremely 
happy in our ignorance. We had yet to learn 
that, after all which may be said to the contrary, 
a bad mistress will never have a good servant. 

My husband owned an elegant house in the 
city of Albany, and was the junior partner in a 
large dry goods establishment there, with the in- 
cowe of four thousand dollars a year. Our 
prospects were favorable, life looked very bright 
to us, and we entered on the experiment of 
housekeeping with undivided happiness. 

‘Two servants, a cook and a chambermaid, the 
one Irish, the other English, graced my prem- 
ises ; and Tom, the errand boy, came up from 
the store frequently, to do chores for the cook. 

The first two or three days passed off well. 
The meals were none of the best, it must be con- 
fessed, but John and I were in love, and people 
in that interesting condition are not expected to 
have discriminating palates, or exacting stom- 
achs. The bread tasted suspiciously sour, the 

steak was either burned black, or half raw, and 
the coffee varied in shade from pure white to 
inky density. John, at length, began to be an- 
noyed by these things, but he resisted manfully 
the inclination to assume a hasband’s usual mode 
of redress — fanit-inding. But one morning, 
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when the breakfast was worse than common, and 
the muffins heavy as lead, he said to me, as he 
took up his hat to go down town: 

“ Hattie, dear, | wish you would just look after 
Peggy a little. I noticed two dead spiders, and 
a defunct fly in the muffin I tried to eat this 
morning; and the coffee was horrible.” 

I received his farewell kiss; giving in retarn 
my promise to invade the precincts of the kitch- 
en forthwith, and to institute a new order of 
things without delay. I dressed myself in a be- 
coming pink cashmere morning robe, with 
Valenciennes sleeves and collar—it was well to 
be dressed, I thought, in case anybody should 
call—and after practising a new aria on the 
piano, I descended the stairs to the kitchen. The 
scene which presented itself struck me with sur- 
prise and disgust; a good housekeeper would 
have been horrified at one glance. 

Nothing was in its proper place, I knew enough 
of domestic order to be convinced of that; the 
range was ornamented with dirty towels, ragged 
aprons, an old sun bonnet, a basin of gravy, a 
basket of chips, a sauce dish, and a couple of 
spring chickens which John had sent home for 
dinner. The fire was out, and on the hearth, 
well sprinkled with soot and ashes, was seated 
my presiding Peggy. Beside her was a tub half 
filled with lukewarm water, in which a part of 
my beautiful breaktast service was soaking, 
while the remainder lay around on the floor, af- 
fording an admirable roosting place for the 
myriads of flies that made the place dark with 
their shadows. Peggy was humming a snatch of 
“Rory O’Moore,” and wiping the coffee cups on 
her apron at the same time. 

“Why, Peggy,” I cried, “what are you 
doing ?” ‘ 

“Can’t you see,mum? Share it’s washing 
the dishes I am.” 

“ But why don’t you take them to the sink, or 
the table ?” 

“ Bekase it’s not convaniant. The bafesteak 
and pretaty peelings fill up the sink, and the 
table’s not big enough. The flure is the only 
dacent place.” 

“ Decent place indeed !” Iejaculated. “Take 
them to the table this moment, and wash every- 
thing over again. And use a towel fora wiper.” 

“« Where’s the need ?” demanded she, saucily. 
“ Me apron’s clane as your own clothes—begging 
your parding—and a dale handier than a towel!” 

But I am naturally of a determined disposi- 
tion, and in consequence, did not yield the point. 
Peggy transferred the china to the table, but, 
evidently, she did not relish the interference, fur 
I heard her muttering to herself about fulks who 
meddled with other folks’ business. 

While I was watching the dish-washing, I ven- 
tured to broach the coffee question. Peggy held 
up both dripping hands in astonishment. The 
coffee was good enough for the king of England, 
letting alone the prisident, she said ; it was the 
strangest thing in the world that I was not of the 
same opinion. 

Her assurance nonplussed me. I began to 
think that the fault might lie in the coffee itself, 
rather than in its method of preparation. I de- 
sired Peggy to bring me the canister containing 
it. She did so; I examined the contents with the 
air of a i The sub thus seru- 
tinized was black, or nearly so, finely granulated, 
and strongly odorous. I decided instantly in my 
own mind that it was unfit for use. John had 
complained of the color, in particular, and I was 
well pleased to get at the root of the difficulty. 
I instructed Peggy to throw it away, and gave 
her a halt dollar to go to the grocery and pnr- 
chase a pound of coffee just as it grew! I was 
particular on this point. And my mollified cook 
departed on her errand as soon as she had finished 
the dishes, glad of an opportunity to get out on 
the street, where she would like to have stood, 
staring at the passers-by, all day. 

It was noon before she returned. I hastened 
to the kitchen, and we examined the new coffee 
together. This time we had a grayish sort of a 
nut, split in two, and bearing little analogy to 
the blackish mess which had been thrown into the 
gutter that morning. I asked Peggy for the 
change remaining from the half dollar, but she 
assured me that the coffee had cost “‘just fifty 
cints intirely.” 

There was a coffee grinder in the kitchen, and 
into this Peggy poured the coffee, and went 
through the process of trituration. Evidently 
this was no easy thing to do, for her round face 
presented as many different phases as the focus 
of a kaleidoscope. At length it was over. 
Peggy, flushed, and perspiring, with her arms 
akimbo, was waiting for farther orders. I was 
saddly puzzled, but it would not do to seem so. 
I courageously told her to put the compound to 
soak in cold water, and afterwards boil it over 
the fire. 

A little in doubt as to the means of my exper- 
iment, I returned to the parlor, and passing be- 
fore the full length mirror, I saw with dismay 
that nearly half of one side of the skirt of my 
robe was deluged in soot, and at the same time, 
dripping with partially congealed gravy! The 
kitchen was no place for the display of fine 
clothes; I had learned that. I had barely 
changed my dress, and made myself decent, when 
John returned in season for a half hour’s conver- 
sation before dinner. ] hastened to tell him that 
I had lectured Peggy, and set things to rights. 
He kissed me rapturously, and called me his 
little domestic treasure! Poor John! 

Dinner was announced. Peggy bore in the 
coffee with an air ot triumph. I poured out a 
cupful for John, but at first sight of the “ wishy 
washy” looking beverage, my hopes sunk. He 
sugared and creamed it, put the cup to his lips 
and tasted the contents. A taste was sufficient. 
The remainder went into the slop bowl. 

“Good gracious, Peggy!” cried he, “ what do 
you call this particular beverage which graces 
our table to-day? It’s a new invention, isn’t 
pen 

“Tr’s the misthress’ own coffee,” exclaimed 
Peggy, putting herself on the defensive instantly, 
“and good as new wine! Illigant coffee it is!” 

John made no reply—for a hungry man he 
was very considerate—but called for a giass of 
water, which, when brought, contained more par- 
ticles of floating dust than ever a double-lensed 








microscope revealed of animalcale. 


dinner was a failure. The potatoes were watery, | 


the steak a perfect cinder, the chickens came to 
the table with their heads and feet on, the om- 
elette was spiced with particles of egg shell, and 
the fruit pudding was a nondescript article, 
which might have been mistaken for almost any- 
thing save the edible it was represented to be. 

John gave utt toa ged whistle, 
rose from the table with a sharp appetite, and 
Teft me without his usual kiss. And I went up 
stairs and indulged in a violent waste of tears. 
I should have wept more, but the disorderly con- 
dition of those chambers made weeping in them 
ridiculous, instead of romantic. Whoever heard 
of a heroine pouring out her grief in a room 
where the bed was turned topsy turvy, and the 
carpet an inch deep in dirt ? 

Ann, the chambermaid, was the most shiftless 
of all human creatures! The beds were rarely 
made till night ; sweeping was an institution un- 
known in the regions under her supervision, and 
as for filling the pitchers, she declared that cere- 
mony alla waste of time—‘ folks might wash to 
the sink, for what she cared.” 

If I reprimanded her, she would grow very 
red in the face, and advance toward me in a par- 
ticularly unpleasant manner, with her arms bran- 
dished, and her chest thrown out, displaying her 
muscle. And in this attitude she would hasten 
to assure me “ that she didn't come from Hing- 
land to be hinsulted by nobody! Her mother 
was first cousin to the butler of the Duke of 
Dunbarton, and she only lived out for the curi- 
osity of it. And in all the families where she 
had had the honor of residing, she had never 
before had a mistress what was continually pok- 
ing her nose hinto haffuirs that didn’t concern 
her! She should certainly give notice, if I 
wasn’t careful.” 

And so she kept me in fear, for I thought that 
a bad servant was better than none; and as al- 
most every one of my acquaintance complained 
of her troubles with the “ worthless tribe,” I 
naturally enough concluded that all servants were 
alike full of evil, and i ptible of i 








All at once Peggy broached a new idea. We 
had “ waste” enough to feed a pig “ illigantly,” 
she said, and her cousin, Mrs. O’Donnelly, had 
a jewel of a one thatshe would sell for the sum of 
five dollars! Peggy urged her plan with so much 
enthusiasm, and dwelt on the delight she should 
take in attending to his pigship’s wants with such 
charthing ardor, that I began to think favorably 
of the proposed addition to our establishment, 
and spoke to John about it. He laughed at my 
earnestness, but confessed himself somewhat 
dubious as to the expediency of the thing. 
However, he said Peggy and I might do as we 
liked ; and piggy was purchased the next day, 
and installed in a stye at the extreme end of the 
back yard, And by this stye Peggy spent the 
larger part of her time, talking to her favorite in 
her rich brogue, and explaining t » his listening ear 
the enormity of the crime it was for him “ to root 
his vittles out of his beautiful trough.” 

One Saturday morning, John said to me, be- 
fore going to the store : 

“ Hattie, my mother used to have baked beans 
on Sunday mornings; do you think you could 
manage to get them up ?” - 

Itold him I didn’t know, but I could try. I 
consulted my cook buok, but that authority was 
silent on the subject of beans. I applied to 
Peggy, but she knew nothing about it at all, at 
all. If I wanted outlandish dishes, I must cook 
’em myself. She had been brought up like a 
leddy in her own father’s house, and never did a 
stroke of work till she came to Ameriky! 
Beans indeed ! 

I had a sort of an impression that pork was 
necessary to the perfection of baked beans, but 
how either ingredient was to be prepared was to 
me a profound mystery. I took some time, all 
to myself, for consideration. Buked beans, why 
they must be baked like anything else, and the 
pork must be baked with them. How stupid of 
me not to have known at once ! 

Peggy was my willing assistant. She fished 
the pork from the barrel, and brought the beans 
from the produce store, and I rolled up my 
sleeves, and prepared thém for the oven, which 
was heated toa white heat. I put beans and 
pork, after washing clean, in a broad earthen 
platter, and having consigned the precious cargo 
to the oven, I returned to my embroidery in the 
sitting-room. Somehow I could not keep those 
beans out of my mind. They were so hard, 
how could they ever cook through? And how 
long ought they to remain in the oven? And 
would they suit John at last ? 

I was revolving these questions over in my 
mind, when suddenly one of the most singular 
sounds I had ever heard burst on my ear, fol- 
lowed by a hundred other sounds of the same 
ilk. It was a mingling of cracking, sizzling and 
hissing, and proceeded from the kitchen. A 
piercing scream from Peggy caused me to fling 
aside my work, and to descend to the lower re- 
gions with all haste. Peggy was not visible. I 
called her name long and loudly, but received no 
answer. The ominous sizzling still filled the 
kitchen. I gazed around in half defiant alarm. 
Presently, there was a deafening explosion, and 
then quiet ensued. I thought I could trace this 
last manifestation to the oven, and with a trem- 
bling hand I threw open the door. Reader, 
judge of my surprise at the sight which met my 

! 

Fray single one of my beans had hopped out 
of the dish, and splitting open, were now lying 
on the bottom of the oven sputtering and hissing 
like so many little steam engines. The pork, in 
solitary grandeur, was crisping all by itself—the 
platter having become two platters, or rather two 
pieces of one platter. I ran to the door, and 
called at the top of my voice for Peggy- 

“ Here, mum!” The response was mellowed 
by the distance, and casting my eyes around, I 
spied my worthy cook perched on the top of the 
stye where our pig was wont to repose at night. 
She was pale as a ghost, and her faded blue eyes 
bore strong relationship to saucers In size. 

“ Come down quick !” said I. “I want you 
this moment.” 

“ Shure, mum, and ye’d not be afther murther- 





he whole ing @ poor girl as bas neither kish nor kin in 


Ameriky nor out of it? I'd do anything to 
oblige the likes of yees, bat niver ask me to inter 
that kitchen again! The divil and all his imps 
is there! And it’s snappping and snarling mad, 
they be! Och hone! Bad indade was the day 
whin I bade adieu to swate Ireland!” 

“Come into the house!” I cried, sharply. 
“The noise you heard was the beans in the 
oven !” 

“ Och, now, was it, misthress, darlint* Shure, 
and I niver knowed before that banes was live 
annermils, No wonder they hissed, now, poor 
jewels! it’s not pleasant to be roasted alive at all, 
at all.” 

Peggy hastened down from her refuge, and to- 


gether we cleared away the remains of the ship- | 


wreck, and John got no beans on Sunday ; 
neither did he ever know that we had made the 
experiment of baking any dry. 

Ann, my chambermaid, grew worse and worse. 
She w+s indolent and filthy, and so insolent that 
I dreaded to come in contact with her in any 
way. She had a train of beaux around her, and 
with one or the other of these worthless fellows 
she was out almost every evening. A single 
word of remonstrance from me would elicit a 
torrent of abuse, and at last I despaired, and 
allowed her to go on in her own way. 

She had the habit, too, of purloining little 
articles of jewelry from my drawers, and though 
I was well assured of her culpability, it did no 
good to accuse her of the theft, as she angrily de- 
nied all knowledge of the missing property, thus 
adding falsehood to larceny. 

John knew nothing of my trials—he had 
enough of his own, poor fellow! with his ill- 
arranged house, and his miserable meals. 1 used 
to absolutely shudder when he spoke of bringing 
home a friend to dinner, for 1 was never sure 
that the dinner would be eatable, or the table set 
fit for a decent person to eat from. 

Another thing troubled me greatly, though I 
was so ignorant of such matters that I did not 
know whether I had any reason for disquietude 
on this score or not. Groceries, and provisions 
of all kinds, were used up in an astonishingly 
short space of time. Barrels of flour and sugar 
followed each other to the land of nothingness 
in days, not weeks ; and the tea, coffee, rice, and 
sweetmeats went in the same ratio. I spoke to 
Peggy about it; she assured me that sugar al- 
ways kept growing less, whether it was touched 
or not; it ‘avarpoorated,” she said, with a 
knowing shake of the head. 

But her confidence did not allay my suspic- 
ions. Several times I had noticed a dark cun- 
ning-looking Irishman, going out of my area 
gate, carrying a basket with a strangely sus- 


John had to be informed of this ocx urrence, 
and the coasequence was, he paid Ann her wages 
and dismissed her on the spot. The intelligence 
office was our sole resource, and from this a girl 
came to us whose tawdry finery surpassed any- 
thing I bad ever seen. Angeline DeVose was 

, her name, and her pretensions were even more 
startling than her name. There was nothing in 

| the house good enough for her. She must he 
shown the chambers, complained that the water 

| was not brought into them by pipes, and eg: 
pressed herself exceedingly loath to live in a 

, family the master of which did not keep a car. 
, tinge. She must have her Sundays, and 
| Wednesday afternoons to herself, and if she 
wanted to entertain a select party of friends in 
the back parlor at any time, she should claim the 
right to do so. Ttook her on trial, and a trial it 
| was, I assure you. 

In the meantime, affairs in the kitchen grew 
worse than ever. Peggy knew that I was un- 
qualified for a mistress, and she did not hesitate 
to take advantage of it. John’s meals were 
mostly eaten at @ restaurant, and I sent to the 
confectioner’s for half my food. My life was 
very hed. My husband was still kind and 
indulgent towards me, bai I saw that he was 
disappointed in me, and the knowledge made me 
most unhappy. I was almost ready to declare 
myself weary of life—nothing but my earnest 
love for John kept me from despair. 

Angeline was a coquette, and her evening 
“re-unions” were great affairs, lighted with gas, 
and warmed at our expense. Moreover, she 
took amazingly to the wines and brandies in the 
cellar, and made up the beds in the most exe- 
crable manner. You might as well have sought 
sleep stretched lengthways on the back of a 
camel, as in a bed made up by my new chamber- 
maid. 

As for Peggy, her time was chiefly devoted to 
the pig, which throve finely. He was her prin- 
cipal object of admiration, and her confidential 
friend—“ a dale of company,” she said. And 
by-and-by, to my unmitigated horror, she ad- 
mitted his pigship to the kitchen! I remon- 
strated, she flew into a passion, pronounced the 
pig good society enough for anybody, and threat- 
ened to give notice if her favorite was denied the 
entree of the house. 1 reprimanded her for her 
abominable cookery ; she observed that I might 
do it myself if I thought I was the more capable. 
“Folks that didn’t know nothing themselves 
shouldn't find fault with other folks that know a 
great deal more,” she said I acknowledged the 
wisdom of the remark, and was silenced. 

One morning I went down to the kitchen to 
give some orders about dinner, and on opening 
the door what a tableau presented itself to my 








picious appearing cover. One day I d 
this to Peggy ; she flushed up with indignation. 

“That is the second cuzzin of me father’s 
wife’s grand darter, Mike Filligan, as honest a 
chap as ever drew breath—barring he’s nither 
chick nor child, and it’s not Peggy O’Torligan 
that would be afther denying to do abit of mend- 
ing for the poor sowl! Is all done in me spare 
minnits, ivery blissid stitch, what have yees to 
say uginst it?” 

Of course, I had nothing to say against this 
Christian grace of Peggy’s ; but I was not con- 
vinced. I did not fancy the looks of this same 
honest Mike. And one day, when I saw him 
coming towards the house, with that inevitable 
basket, I crept down stairs and secreted myself 
in a closet which adjoined the kitchen, and 
through the glazed door of which I could see 
what was going on in that region without being 
observed. Peggy met Mr. Filligan with a very 
cousinly greeting, and there ensued between them 
a little conversation about the mistress, by which 
it appeared that Mike was fearful of being dis- 
covered in his foraging tricks. Peggy reassured 
him, however, by the remark : 

“Set your heart at aise, Mikey, darlint, the 
misthress is an illigant soul! She knows no 
more about housekapiog than a dumb shillaleh, 
and I jist have things me own way! Come down 
to the sullar, Mikey, dear, and while ye ate some 
preserves, I will tell ye all about the way she lets 
things go on.” 

It is a true saying that listeners never hear 
good of themselves, but I forgave Peggy for the 
left-handed compliment, since I could mot deny 
its applicability. As soon as the two conspira- 
tors had descended the cellar stairs, I stepped 
from my hiding-place, and secured the basket, 
which had been already filled by the charitable 
Peggy. I tugged it up stairs to my chamber, 
and examined the contents at leisure. A pack- 
age of tea, another of sugar, a half dozen sperm 
candles, a piece of cheese, some raisins, a mince 
pie, a small sack of flour, a preserve plate, and 
a couple of my silver spoons! These were what 
was disclosed by the removal of the basket 


cover. 

1 said nothing to John of my discovery, but at 
the very first opportunity I gave Peggy a piece 
of my mind. She protesied her innocence to the 
last ; declared Mike “the thafe of the wourrld,” 
and persisted in informing me that she was as 
guiltless as an “ unborn babby.” 

Peggy and Ann coald never exactly agree, 
and one day, while they were cleaning the dining- 
room, Ann dusting, and Peggy mopping the 
floor, warfare broke out between them. Ann 
taunted Peggy with being an Irish bog-trotter, 
and Peggy retorted by charging Ann with hav- 
ing encouraged the addresses of one Tom 
Bernegat, who got drunk and broke the 
peace. 

From the sitting-room I heard the whole 
colloquy, and arrived at the dining-room door 
jast in time to see the “action.” Ann bran- 
dished her duster, Peggy her mop-handle. In the 
melee they knocked my best china teapot off the 
table, breaking it into fragments; fractured a 
fifty-dollar chandelier beyond hope of redemp- 
tion, and smashed in the lower part of a window. 
Peggy's luxuriant auburn bair came out by hand- 
fals, and Ann’s black locks were scattered over 
the floor in the wildest confusion. Thoroughly 
alarmed, I ran to the door, and called in a police- 
man who came very near getting his head broken 
in quelling the tumult. The poor fellow carried 
a black eye where Ann's duster lodged, for a 
month afierwards. 








ished gaze! Peggy, sitting in her arm- 
chair, with a smile of intense satisfaction on her 
rubicund face, watching piggy, who, with his long 
nose inserted in my china soup tureen, was im- 
bibing the turtle soup that was left of yesterday’s 
dinner! The sight was too much for my equan- 
imity. I was always particularly afraid of a 
hog, but now all fear was swallowed up in anger. 
I seized a mortar pestle, and made at the beast 
with all the energy I could master. Pigyy's 
temper was none of the sweetest, and this insult 
to his dignity was resented with true swinish 
“grit.” With wide open mouth, he sidled to 
wards pe, uttering an angry growl that made 
my hair start up in terror. 1 bounded to the sop 
of the kitchen table, uomindful of the fact that 
it was covered with hot pumpkin pies, and there, 
armed with my pestle, I prepared myself to en- 
dure a siege. Peggy, impudent thing, made no 
effort to quell the passion of her pet, but instead, 
she cheered him on by clapping her hands, and 
exclaiming : 

“ That’s the jewel of a pig! Niver say die? 
Fight for your rights, mourveen !” And it really 
seemed as if the pig comprehended her mean- 
ing, for more decidedly hostile demonstrations 
than his I had never encountered. Just as I was 
on the point of fainting from sheer terror, John 
suddenly appeared on the scene. Never was the 
bearer of a white flag welcomed by « beleagured 
city with more joy than I welcomed John! He 
understood matters at a glance, and anceremo- 
niously kicked piggy out of doors, and was 
about doing the same for Peggy, when my voice 
for deliverance drew his attention. He took me 
down from the table, carried me up stairs to my 
chamber, and locked me in. A half hour after- 
wards he returned to say : 

“There, Hattie, your troubles with Peggy and 
piggy are ended. Her I have sent out to seek 
her fortune; him I have sent to the butcher.” 

After that we had several cooks. There was 
Catharine, and Bridget, and Sally, and Betty, all 
of them quite as stupid as poor Peggy. 

Angeline, my chambermaid, was a more 
cipher, so far as work was concerned. She pre- 
tended to be subject to a heart complaint, for 
which she was in the habit of taking a cordial, 
and the “ cordial” in qaestion smelled astonish- 
ingly like gin. And it was by no means a rare 
occurrence that my chambermuid was so for in- 
toxicated as to make up the beds with the feather 
ticks and mattresses above the sheets and coun- 
terpanes, and the pillows piled up in a heap at 
the foot. She frequently became +o oblivious of 
propriety as to greet our guests with hearty hand 
shakings, and warm inquiries afcer the healch of 
their families, a proceeding which was as amas- 
ing to them as it was mortifying to me. 

Judge Wallace, a very proper, dignified old 
bachelor, was my husband's particular friend, 
and often dropped in of an evening for a gume 
of chess, and a little social conversation. One 
evening when Angeline had takeg rather a larger 
dose of cordial than usual, there was a ring at the 
street door, which she generally atiended. 1 was 
coming down the hall stairs, and witnessed all 
that followed. My model maid staggered to the 
door, which she opened hastily, end des lused the 
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splendid fire there, and plenty of lemonade in the | 
corner closet !”” 

Angeline had evidently mistaken the judge for 
Tim Murphy, one of her specially favored ad- 
mirers. Never shall I forget the expression that 
dwelt on the august countenance of the judge. 
It was a study for a painter. He shook her off 
with the same lofty contempt that he would have 
manifested for a viper, and strode past into the 
parlor, where in dignified embarrassment he 
flung himself into an arm-chair, without observ- 
ing that it contained my superb papier mache 

‘ork basket, and an exquisite card rack of gold 
wire that I was engaged in ting. Of 
course, both the elegant trifles were ruined, and 
the judge’s sense of propriety had received a 
shock from which he never fully recovered. I 
talked to Angeline about her odious conduct, 
and when fully satisfied that the gentleman she 
had treated so unceremoniously was Jadge Wal- 
lace, her disgust was stronger even than his had 
been. 

“To be shore!” sheexclaimed. “ Well, who 
ever? I thought for certain it was my dear 
friend, Tim Murphy, as fine a lad as ever was 
raised! If I'd known it was that doughfaced 








tusions and calluses but through much tribula- 
tion my object was accomplished. And at the 
end of a year, John and I again andertook house- 
keeping. We had three servants, all of them 
quite as refractory as Ann or Peggy, but they 
had a mistress who was capable of directing their 
efforts, and who was not alarmed by their threats 
of “giving notice,” because she knew that, if 
necessary, she could provide for the wants of her 
household with her own hands. And, in clos- 
ing, permit me to say to all young ladies contem- 
plating marriage, don’t do it until you have 
learned to superintend a household. 





A TUSSLE WITH A WHALE. 


We had cruised five months wide off the coast 
of Peru without having seen the “spout” of a 
whale, when the scurvy, that bane of whalemen, 
made its appearance among our crew, admonish- 
ing us that it was time to seek a port where anti- 
scorbutics could be obtained. In d 

with a decision to that effect, the ship was being 
put in her best “ bib and tucker ;”” not so much 
to create a sensation, as to avoid one, for the 
storms of ocean had visited us too roughly to 
make a genteel appearance. The yawning 
seams, and paintless wood, showing that not- 
withstanding + were the legitimate children of 








old curmudgeon, I’d sooner have kissed the 
chimney sweeper !” 

Angeline had another habit exceedingly detri- 
mental to good taste and order, that of hiding 
all kinds of articles under the cushions of chairs 
and sofas, and behind bureaus, etc., when required 
to put the rooms to rights. I remember on one 
occasion, when we had quite a large and genteel 
company of guests, that one of them unfortu- 
nately displac:d the sofa cushion, and it fell to 
the floor, while from its folds out rolled a loat of 
bread and a cold chicken, out in the midst of the 
compuny, greatly to the amusement of some and 
the disgust of others. Those edibles had been 
intended by my chamber-maid for a little private 
feast of her own, but probably she was likely to 
be discovered in the mischief, and had hidden 
them under the cushion to prevent detection. 

The New Year was approaching, and John 
and I had received an invitation to a grand party 
at the mansion of General B——, one of the 
most aristocratic gentlemen in the city. I hada 
new dress made for the occasion, and a magnifi- 
cent thing it was. White moire antique, with 
falls of rich black lace, caught up by Louillons of 
crimson velvet. A parure of diamonds pre- 
sented by my father, was to be worn with this 
dress, and I was well satisfied that my appear- 
ance at the important soiree would be surpassed 
by none. John was delighted with the effect of 
my dress, and particularly jubilant over the sen- 
sation which my beauty would be sure to make. 
I had made my husband a wretchedly bad wife, 
but he never complained, and was as proud of 
my personal charms as before our marriage. 

The night before the party there was to be a 
concert, to which John was very anxious I should 
go, the principal performer being a favorite of 
his, and we left home quite early, Angeline and 
Judy the cook remaining to keep house ; but 
owing to the sudden illness of the basso, the en- 
tertai was postponed, and we returned 
home fully two hours earlier than we had antici- 
pated. The back parlor was one blaze of light, 
and sounds of laughter and merriment issued 
therefrom, and reached us at the hall door. John 
entered by the aid of the latch key, and while he 
was taking off his overcoat, I hastened to the 
door of the back parlor, and peeped into the 
room. 

There on the sofa sat Angeline, arrayed in my 
heautiful motre antique, diamonds and all, and by 
her side lounged the identical Tim Murphy, with 
atray of molasses candy on his knees, from 
which he was feeding his companion, with small 
regard to the dripping of the syrup over my 
splendid dress. I should not have been a wo- 
man if I could have looked on this sight with 
composure. I shrieked in dismay. John flew 
to the spot. Angeline turned to flee up stairs, 
but catching her foot in one of the lace flounces 
she stumbled and fell, completely ruining the 
lower flounce, and bursting out every separate 
seam of the waist! I burst into tears; Tim 
Murphy jamped out of a back window, and 
Angeline went off in one of her paroxysms. 

The consequence was what might have been 
expected. My chamber-maid was discharged the 
next morning, and Judy received her “ walking 
papers’? atthe same time. When they were 
gone, John drew me down by his side, and talked 
to me very candidly. He proposed that we 
should break up housekeeping, rent the house, 
and board out. He thought, that under existing 
circumstances, it was the best thing we could 





do. 

But I had not lain awake all the previous 
night for nothing. 1, too, had formed a plan, 
and with its formation, all the native energy of 
my character had come back tome. I hada 
worthy aunt living some fifty miles back in the 
country, @ practical, sensible, old-fashioned wo- 
man, whom I had hitherto ignored because she 
believed in labor, and despised indolence. To 
her I would now go, and confessing all my sins 
and short-comings, throw myself on her mercy, 
and learn to work! I told all this to John, and 
before 1 had haif finished, he caught me in his 
arms, and fairly danced about the room for 
Jey. 
“ My true, noble wife,” he exclaimed, admir- 
ingly, ‘‘thank Heaven that you see life at last 
as it is!—real and earnest—practical, not theo- 
retical. Ido not want to make a drudge of my 
wife, but if she could only direct her servants, 
and order her household, how very happy I 
should be.” 

Well, reader, we did not go to the party that 
night, for my dress was unpresentable, and I had 
neither time nor inclisation to purchase another. 
But the ensuing morning saw John and I en 
route for Millville, the residence of Aunt Lucy, 
by whom we were received with so cordial a wel 
come that the tears of shame came to my eyes 
when I remembered how long I had neglected 
this excellent woman, She entered into my 
proj-ct for reform wih a hearty zeal, which in 
dae season proclaimed its legitimate effects. 

I learned the science of housekeeping. It was 
a hard and weary task, and cost me many an 


1 y us no better than 
poachers in his vast domain, treating us accord- 
ingly. The gentle southeast trade winds fan- 
ning us along at the rate of fouror five miles per 
hour, with scarcely a perceptible roll to the ship, 
no wise interfering with, or retarding the paint- 
ing of the spars aloft, at which the crew were 
employed, when a shrill shout of “ There she 
blows!” from the lookout, thrilled each nerve, 
and arrested every hand. 

“There she blows!” was reiterated, as the 
captain reached the deck from the cabin. 

“* Where away, and how far off ?”” 

“Two points forward the weather beam; two 
and one half miles off.” 

“ Brace the yards, and keep the ship close to 
the wind !” were the orders hurriedly given. 

“ There goes flooks!”” came long drawn out 
from the lookout. 

The whale had now gone down, and the main- 
yard was hauled aback, to await his re-appear- 
ance. An hour passed away and no whale was 
visible. The men showed symptoms of nervous 
anxiety, and the probability of its proving a false 
alarm was being discussed. Another fifteen 
minutes sped. 

“There he is!’ came from a dozen mouths at 
once 

“ Hoist, swing and lower!’ were the orders 
issued in a breath. 

The men followed their respective boats down 
the ship’s side, and took their places as they 
touched the water. Tackles unhooked, oars 
shipped, and boats speeding, like rockets, in less 
time than it takes to recount it. 

“There he is!’ said the first officer, puffing 
it out like an old gentleman smoking his pipe. 
“ Bend to your oars every mother’s son of you.” 
He being the nearest, the other boats “ laid on 
their ours” to give him a clear chance to go 
alongside. 

“Stand up there!” was the mandate to the 
harpooner, followed quickly by, “Give it to 
him !’”” 


For an instant the boat was hidden by spray 
and foam, the next she was visible on the surface 
of the ocean, bottom —. Fortunately 
there was no one injured, but it was a matter of 
some difficulty to rescue the crew, for the old fel- 
low appeared to be keeping guard over them, for 
he would manage to get between them and us, 
every attempt we made to reach them. We suc- 
ceeded, however, ufter a while, in picking them 
up, and taking their boat, badly “‘ stoven,” to the 
snip. It was deemed advisable not to make the 
attack upon him, until we could renew to the 
svene of action. A new boat with the requisite 
craft was speedily in the water, and we were soon 
near him again. The third officer, who had 
been waiting fur us to reinforee him, renewed the 
action by ‘“ pulling on” and burying two more 
harpoons in his side, the harpooner jumping over- 
board as he darted them. Almost as quick as 
thought the whale rolled upon his side, threw his 
huge jaw over the boat, cutting her completely 
in halves. It devolved upon the mate this time 
to becume the reseuing party, which office he 
discharged with some litde difficulty, and we 
were left to watch the whale. The other boats 
in a short time returned, and hostilities were re- 
opened, by going on with our boat and planting 
two more “irons” in his body. These being 
near a vital part paralyzed him for a moment, so 
that we “stearned” off clear. The mate suc- 
ceeded in getting two more in, but got his boat 
slightly “ stove.” 

Effurts were now made to lance him, but with- 
out avail. He had become too wary to let as 
reach him. In these attempts the day was far 
spent. A council of war was held, and it was 
decided to approach with two boats at the same 
time. One asa feint, to distract bis attention, 
the other to make the attack. In carrying out 
this we fuund ourselves nipped in his jaws, but 
from some unaccountable cause he did not close 
them, and the only damage was simply three of 


his teeth through the boat. We 
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Tue heat of the day was almost insafferable. 
There was not the vestige of a cloud in the 
heavens, to shield it from the fierce rays of the 
burning tropical sun ; and the faint breeze which 
came slowly and languidly from the mountains, 
was more an aggravation than otherwise. Fa- 
tigued by the long gallop of the morning, the 
troop was proceeding with broken ranks, at a 
leisurely pace; and its leader, myself, having 
gained a hundred yards upon it, was taking the 
opportunity for a few moments’ rest and shade, 
beneath a roadside palm. 

Our present duty was the most harassing that 
our mounted soldiers were called upon to _per- 
form, during the war. A band of guerillas had 
for some time hung apon the flank of the army, 
upon its march, rendering itself as obnoxious to 
the natives, by its plunderings and rapacities, as 
to our own forces, by its annoyances. My troop 
had been detailed early in the morning, to scour 
the country in search of the depredators; and, 
if possible, to bring them to a decisive engage- 
ment. The first part of our task had thus far 
been performed; the second was not so easily 
accomplished. Although in the saddle since 
daylight, we had found nothing of the marauders ; 
and, with the natural flagging of energy, I was 
about to order a halt, when the incident occurred 
which I commenced to deseribe. 

The troop had arrived opposite the tree under 
which I was reclining, while my horse cropped 
the grass beyond ; when a wild tumult of voices, 
followed by the discharge of carbines, and a 
thrilliog female shriek, came in quick succession 
to ourears. To spring to my saddle was the 
work of an instant; and ordering the troop to 
close up behind me, I started in a rapid trot down 
the road. 

“The guerillas! the guerillas!” ran from lip 
to lip; and the eager looks and nervous rattling 
of bridles and holsters spoke of the excitement 
which the name aroused. 

The thick growth of shrubbery upon our left 
indicated our proximity to a villa; and a repeti- 
tion of the ominous sounds which had at first 
greeted us, assured me that violence was being 
done to its occupants. 

“ Forward!” was my excited command; and 
the word went from rank to rank in wild repeti- 
tion. A gate, torn from its fastenings, lay in the 
roud ; and spurring up the avenue of palms into 


scene of violence as I never wish to witness 
again. 


bowered among the trees, completely hidden 
from view from the road; and around this, the 


or and 
the h hold (as I 








tearful solicitade. 


and now lay close to the wounded youth whom I 
have mentioned, a look of baffled rage distorting 
his dead features. 

A brief examination of the house and its sur- 
roundings showed that all of the household, save 
these two, had been slain; and their bodies were 

d where the guerillas had left them, around 
the yard. The wounded youth still lay where he 
had been struck down; and I discovered, to my 








n@thing by that ruse, and before we could repeat 
it, the sun was below the horizon, and we had the 
mortification to see him turn his flooks into the 
air, and go down for a long sound. Many a 
muttered curse followed him trom tired, hungry 
men. We pulled slowly to the ship without a 
hope of ever seeing himagain. After getting on 
board, the ship was put uuder short sail, and 
when the watch was set, orders were given to 
make short “tacks” to windward during the 
night. At daylight next morning, with a smooth 
sea, there was no object visible from the mast 
head. At 10o0’clock A. M. the lookout reported 
a “sleek” on the weather bow. We soon as- 
certained that the “sleek ” was prodaced by our 
game. He had died sometime during the night 
from his wounds, and in his agony had worked 
himself clear of seven harpoons, with one thou- 
sand fathoms of line attached. After “ cutting 
him in,” we discovered a large splinter of a 
white bottomed boat forced into the gum, beside 
one of his teeth, showing conclusively that it was 
not the first time that he had tasted cedar boards. 
He was undoubtedly a relative of Melville’s 
Moby Dick. He proved a valuable prize, yield- 
ing eighty barrels of oil —Portland Transcript. 





A PRISON EMEUTE. 

A serious outbreak occurred among the con- 
victs at Chatham, England, a short time since. 
The inspector of convict establishments made 
his appearance in the prison, and it became gen- 
erally known that he had ordered the ringleaders 
in @ previous outrage to be flogged. This ex- 
cited the fury ot the convicts, and a general re- 
volt took place. The warders were completely 
overpowered, and were forced to beat a retreat, 
and for some two hours the entire building was 
held by the matineers, who destroy: d everything 
upon which they could lay their hands. They 
even attempted to set fire to the prison, but in 
this they were foiled. About 1000 troops were 
brought upon the scene as rapidly as possible, 
and the convicts were forced into their cells at 
the point of the bayonet, the warders, at the 
same time, using their trancheons with serious 
eflect. A number of the leading mutineers were 
then taken out and flogged Several of the con- 
victa were severely injured by the warders’ trun- 
cheons ; and one warder, who appears to have 
been peculiarly obnoxious to the ruffians, was in 





ache and pain, besides innamerable blisters, con- 


& precarious state from the wounds inflicted upon 
bum ia the melee.— Cheltenham Chronicle. 


ish and regret, upon approaching, 
that he was an American, and one, who, as an 
attache of our colonel, had commanded general 
love and esteem, from the boyish frankness and 
affection of his heart. But his moments were 
evidently now numbered ; a ghastly wound trav- 
ersed his temple, and he seemed insensible of 
all that was passing around him. 

From him, my eyes turned to the beautiful 
Mexican. She had thrown herself upon the 
ground by his side, after being released from the 
hands of the guerillas; and twining her bare 
arms around his neck, she passionately kissed 
him, again and again, her black hair sweeping 
over his pale, fair cheek. Her broken accents, as 
she implored him in what little of his own lan- 
guage she could command, to open his eyes and 
speak to her, would have acquainted me with the 
story of the fearful scene, even had I not sur- 
mised it before. The guerilla leader had evident- 
ly been a discarded lover of the well-nigh frantic 
girl; and maddened with jealousy, he had at- 
tempted to gratify his revenge, and abduct the 


succeeded too well; the second, our timely arri 
val had prevented. 


hopeless task, the girl turned upon him an ap 
pealing look of dispair. The surgeon sorrow 
fally shook his head. 

“ He is already dead !” was his reply. 

I have seen deep and powerful grief; but nev 
er such as that simple announcement called forth 


coursed rapidly down her own. 








turned for the first time to the bodies of her kia- 
dred ; “but Paul, dear Paul—O God, let me die, 
too!” 

A rush of blood from ber mouth interrupted 
her, and she fell forward upon the corpse of ber 
lover. Surprised beyond measure, I raised ber 
up; and, horrified at the conviction, discovered 
that she, too, was dead ! 
| ‘The mystery, however, if sach it could be call- 
ed, was quickly solved. The devoted girl had 
| herself received a mortal wound from the volley 
| of the gaerillas ; bat overpowering anxiety for 
the fate of her lover had prevented her from be- 
traying its effects, or even from knowing it her- 
self, until the moment of her death. 

We buried them in one grave, sadly and sol- 
emoly ; and after also interring the other victims 
of the guerillas’ foray, we resumed our saddles, 
and, with our prisoners took the road upon our 
return to the main army. 
————_ + wom o& ——_———_ 
GOOD ADVICE. 

There is nothing to be gained in dangling for 
a twelvemonth after a sensible woman, talking 
unmeaning siuff—words without wisdom. Tell 
her your wish like a man, and not like a blubber- 
ing school-boy. She will never trifle with your 
affections, and if there are three grains of com- 
mon sense in your muckle carcass, she will be 

our own befure a month has passed. Sce the 
Linney of Rebekah, in Genesis 24; 56; when 
Abraham’s servant had concluded the prelimin- 
ary contract with Mrs. Laban, on the part of her 
daughter, to become the wife of Isaac, the old 
man Was anxious to get home, to show his young 
master the bonny lass he had brought him ; 
the old mother wished him to remain a few days 
to recruit him-elf and his camels. He persisting, 
it wus finally referred to the daughter. “ We 
will call the damsel, and inquire at her mouth,” 
said the mother. When Rebekah appeared, her 
mother asked, “ Wilt thou go with this man?” 
Rebekah replied, “ 1 will go.” ‘There was a no- 
ble girl for you. No tear starting from her biack 
eyes ; no whining or simpering make-believe, nor 
mock-modesty ; but what her heart wished her 
lips uttered. Like an honest maiden, she replied, 
“Twill go.” Now, young lady, go thou and 
do likewise. When the man whom you prefer 
before all others in the world, says, “ Will you 
go with me?” answer, “I will go.” By the by, 
ladies, when you wish to read a true, simple, and 
unsophisticated love story, just read over the 
twenty-fourth chapter of Genesis.— Grant Thorn- 





WHITE ANTS. 


The great pest of the islands, and indeed not 
of these islands alone, is the white ants. In the 
Philippines, at sunset, during the rains, their 
presence becomes intolerable. One well-authen- 
ticated fact will show their destructive powers. 
“In the town of Obando, province of Bulacan, 
on the 18th of March, 1838, the various objects 
destined for the service of the mass—each as 
robes, albs, amices, the garments of the priests, 


which it had opened, we swept in upon such a | etc., were examined and placed in a trank made 


of wood called narra (Pterocarpus palidus). On 
the 10th they were used for divine services, and 


A pleasant verandahed country house was em- in the evening were returned to the box. On the 


20th some dirt was observed near it, and on open- 
ing, every frag of the and orna- 
ments of every sort were found to have been 





guerillas had dismounted, and were now engaged | reduced to dust, except the gold and silver lace, 
in their nefarious work, Several of them were | Which was tarnished with a filthy deposit. Ona 


trying to fire the houses more were stripping the 


thorough examination, not an ant was found in 
any other part of the charch, nor any vestige of 


from the dead bodies of | the presence of these voracious destroyers; but 
pposed), whom their mur- | five days afterward they were discovered to have 
derous volleys had slain ; while, in the centre of 
the scene, a dozep of the ruffigmly savages were 
assisting their leader in tearing a beautiful Mexi- | respecting them is readily believed by the simple- 
can girl, who struggled wildly in their grasp, | minded. Sir John Bowring had a female ser- 
from a wounded youth over whom she bent in vant who lent her savings in hard dollars to one 


netrated through a beam six inches thick.” 
heir silent, concealed and rapid ravages are so 
incredible, when true, that any false statement 


of her rel , and on claiming repayment, was 
informed that the white ants had eaten the dollars ; 





Such was the aspect of affairs, as we gained | nor did the woman's simplicity doubt the story. 
the spot. With a startling hurrah, we bore | —Cerrespondence Home Journal. 
down upon the terrified and flying ladrones, 
sabreing and pistolling right and left. ‘Their rout 
was instant and complete; full half were slain | Must, of course, think frequently of death. But 
outright, more were forced to surrender; and this thought never gives me the least uneasiness — 
what few were able to gain their horses and fly, 





ImmortaLity.—At the age of seventy five, one 


Tam so fully convinced that the soul is to be in- 
destructible, and that its activity will i 
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BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 

We have now on hand and for mils, the fellowing brid 
lant stories. in bownd form, rictly clustraied with large 
a@rgmal eugrevings, and forming the cheapest books tp 
Price ever offered to the public Every ome of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law We wil! «end 
Single copies by mail, post paid, for neenty conte each, or 
mx coples, post paid, for ome dollar 


THE LADY IMOGEN: or, Tre Wrece ann rae Crise 
This tale of Kevotutionary times is one of these unr! 
valied sen-stories for which the late Prof Ipgrabem #s* 
eo popular. It is told in his happeest velm, and its cbar- 
acters are portrayed with marvellous NHihke effect 
written for us by eee J. 4 ING@RAULAM 
SECRET SERVICE SHIP; or, Tee Fars or Sas 
Juan p Utioa. A Dele of the Mexwan Wer This vivid 
tale of the late war with Mexiwo ts ane of the most mr kk 
dramatic we have ever published It i* also truthful 
to the history sod actors of this stirring period of our 
mod-ra experience = Its auther enpiyed extraordinary 
facilities for gaining the actual knowledge m@tese:y (0 
the production of his captivating story. and hence its 
f a | as an historical novetette 
Written for us by . Carr. CHARLES BE. AVERILL 


THE VOLUNTEER: or, Tas Maiy oF Mowtsnrr 
This i » capital wilitary story of the late Mexican wer, 
splendidly Ulustrated by foe original engravings. and 
forming ove of the mest attractive take ip our entire 
list. Geveral Taylor figures truthfully in the chapters 
of the story, and the characters are real individuals 
Written expressly for us by.......NED BUNTLINE. 


KNIGHT OF LEON: or, Tes Monance’s Last 
Buipe Of ail the stories which Mr. Cobb has produced, 
we think this the most artistic and interesting. Cirace- 
ful, intensely absorbing, full of life and action, it paints 
the tableaux of its plot with all the fire that Moorish 
and Spanish history inepire. This story would render 
any author's name famous. 

Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 


DOOMED KING: or, Tus Caown axp tHe Sworn. 
This romance of the Throne, the Altar, aud the Vamp, 
is with adventure, com * tures 
of fortune and the most startiing perils and erca: 
w 





ritten for us by....... FRANCIS A DURIVAGE. 
aD or, Tas Waece on THe Ixpian 
Ocean. Tats of the sea is de- 


novelettes, and has received the com tof being 
re published in England. It is elegantly illustrated, 
and absorbingly tntereoting from the first to the last 


page of the story. scene us the por- 
trait of a London pickpocket drawn to the Ne. 
Written for us by ....... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE BEGGAR OF LYONS: or, Tur Rastorstion. 
The lucale of tnis ing romance lies in France and 
in, at points tamiliar to the accomplished author, 
who has but lately returned from Europe, whither he 
bas been in the employ of ourg This 
thrilling story alone would make avy writer famous. 
We vouch for it, that no one who commences the tale 
will willingly lay it by wotil every bas been read. 
Written for us by.......... MAJOR F.C. HUNTER. 
THE CABIN BOY: or, Lir ‘ famous 
sea story has passed to its seventh edition—and to all 
who love « romance of the ocean, it will afford peculiar 
delight. The intricacy of the of 
tue descripth are d, the favorite author 


having surpassed himself in this delightful story of the 
sea aud its romantic associations. 
w for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE JUGGLER: or, Tas Guanpen’s Pror. 
prone ae cae yogi 
romance interesting, furn’ many ilustre- 
tions of ‘Obinae life and habits, while the plot of the 
story is brimming with novel and startii incident. 
Written expressly for us by. "SYLVANCS COBB, Ja. 
R : or, Tux Girsers oF Fongst 
of Ubaries LI., portions 
tho ecunty ef’ Rack Gore ths tooo af Whe Wenaat 
si life and 
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tween the Spaniards of Cuba and the desperate pirates 
in its vieinity some three centu- 
ries ago. Written for us by........ NED BUNTLINE. 


THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dinows rus Bacs- 
WOODsMaN. rehaahde sg of Kast and W: 


. wi , 

ing book we have ever issued from this es- 

tablishment, and the one which the author con-iders 

his best. By...........555 LIEUTENANT MUKKAY. 

HILDEBRAND: or, Tae Buccanezn amp rue Canpi- 

NAL This Sicilian story of Sea and Shore is one of 

interest, and the plot is happily conceived and 

carried out. The present is the edition of 

this famous tale, the plot cf which was never excelled 

even by Dumas’s most famous parrative—the reader 
ean hardly lay it by satll he kee Seen svar? tae 

Written expressly fer us by.. AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


THE ROYAL YACHT: or, Looan rus Wantock. A 
uti Romance of Sea and Land in 





were closely pursued by a number of my troop. | through eternity. It is like the sun, which seems, 
The leader of the band—a ferocious, brutal-ap- | t© Our eyes, to set in night, but is in reality gone 
pearing raffian—had fallen at our first discharge, to diffuse light elsewhere. Even while sinking 


it remains the same sun.— Goethe. 





[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


Frozen Apples. 

It is stated by those who have had the advantage of 
experience, that if apples which have been froma are 
thawed in the dark they are uninjured; but if im the 
light, they very soon become unfit for use. We should 
suppose the same result would most likely appear if the 
experiment were tried with potatoes. 
one, and certainly worth the trouble, as at the present 
season potatoes are extremely valuable as an article of 





The Throat. 

Families would do well to keep always at home a box of 
Brown's Bronchial Troches, @ simple but mort marvel- 
lously efficacious specific for affections of the throat, 
affording prompt relief in cases of coughs. colds, brovehial 
troubl s,ete. Singers and public speakers will find them 
also excellent to clear the volee and rend-r articulation 
wonderfully easy. Suited to uli ages and sexes. Boid by 
all druggists. 





A Hot-Bed in the Kitchen. 

A peck measure, an old box or earthen pot. may be 
filled with proper soil, and tomatoes, Jettuce, mdisher, 
eabbages and other edibles, started «vecessfully without 
the cost of anythieg bute little pleasant care; and the 
pleasure of seeing them burst into life and grow will repay 
all this, to say nothing of the fun of eating them. Will 
the women see that this is door” 


Chapped Hands. 


Bousetvife’s Department. 


It is a very simple 


Our surgeon was, daring this time, examining 
the pulse of the youth; and as he rose from his 


A correspondent sends us the following sure recipe for 


maiden, by one bold stroke. In the first he had | the cure of chapped hands :—Dissoive turee cents’ worte 


of clarified beeswax in three cents’ worth of pure sweet 
oil, by heating over a moderate fire. Apply at night be- 
fore retiring. If desirable, it can be scented. 


‘Wheat Meal Crisps. 

Mix the meal with water, cold. warm or hot, into s stiff 
- | dough; roll it out as thin as possible, sod eut into email 
narrow pieces or strips, and bake io a quick orem These 
are excellent for sour stomachs and irritable bowels. 


” | Raisin Cake. 
e One and 2 half cups of cream, one cop of batter, three 


In its first wild tumalt, she cast herself upon the | eggs, one and a half cups of smgar, one pound of ralsins, 
dead body of her lover, and besought him to | cloves, cinnamon, and one teaspoon of soda. 

come back to life; and then, as the first paroxysm ener 
passed, she sat motionless by him, the picture of 
despairing grief, holding his hands in bers, her 
eyes riveted upon his face, while bitter tears | @9*t the plants with it. 


To destroy Insects on Shrubs, etc. 
Tie up some towers of saiphur in a piece of gaum, snd 





“ I could have borne it that they should die,” Flowers and Shrubs in a Bed- Boom. 


Fiowers amd Shrubs should be exciaded from s bed 








she red in Mexican, and her eyes were | chamber. 





y , 
incident and adventure. Mr Cobb has woven some of 
the most startling events of the American Kevolution 
inte this thrilling stage the popularity of whieh ise at- 
tested by its passing a seven editions. 

Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 


THE UNKNOWN MASE: or, Tux Beis oF Maven 
The scene of this story ie laid iu the capital of Spain, 
and delineates to the life scenes of love and adventure 
ofa thrilling nature. Asa tale of love and intrigur, it 
has tew equals. Lieutenant Murray is the most suc- 
cessful deli of the affections who has written in 





Pp . 
fasued both in Spanish and French. 
Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURKAY. 


THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tut Consrinstons oF Cums. 
A Story of the Green Land and the Biue Bea. Kicb in 
adventure and in Cuban life, of a revolutionary charac 
ter. Mr. Barri was forse b 
the government service of Spain, and he has iuid the 

lot of this beautiful tale in the Gem of the Caril/tean 
Bea. Written for us by... CLINTON BAKKINOGTON. 

THE SMUGGLER: or, Tue Seonets or tas Coast. 
This is acknow to be Cobb's greatest and best 
novelette, full to brim of startling amd vivid life, 
and containing s most intensely interesting plot. It 





THE DANCING STAR: or, Tas Suvocien of THs 
CHESAPEAKE. This is a story of the Coastand the Bea, 
written in our author's happiest vein, and portrays char- 
acter with great tact and life. It is the mont yepuler 
sea tale that Professor Ingrabam ever wrote, and bes 
exceeded jo the number of its editions bis famous 
“ Dancing Feather,” hich it also dove in interest 

Written expressly fo. us by..... J. H. INGRAHAM 


observation among Europvan fortifications, 
during this foreign service that the facts of this story 
were obtained im Frapee and Italy. 

Written expressly for us by ason F.C. HUNTER 

THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or. Tux Cunp oF res 

Sizens. A tale portraying the life of the wandering 
sineall, in the heart of Sunny Spaim. It ie the ment 
fascinating story of gipsey life ever published tn this 
coustry, and thful to lide, ie pet mast start 
Hag in many of ite absorbing cha: 

Written expressly for us by.. 3. HB. ROBINGON. 

THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or, Tus Onscie cnn ive 

Pues? This romance of ancient Tyre is our of the 
most popular of Cobb's stories, and paints s very giow- 
ing picture of lite im that lusurtows city, It bar beew 
dramatized and played in nearly ever) theatre in thie 
coun end has pared through three editions in Lon. 
gy t ie the fourtereth edition hb we 
bave published” By caecees, BYLVANUS COBB. Ja 
AN THE : or, Tat Rostss ax> Cssecenuan 
Thix is = well-toid and highly graphic tale of lie, do 
mestic and military, in Kuss, To en6 Clreate 

Written expressly for asby AUSTIN C. BUKDIK 


THE BLACK KNIGHT: or, Tas Wsenenwe Boxe 
mus ts « characteristic romance of the days of 
eas, COR ee ee Se 

Written expressly for us by. Da 4 H ROBINSON 


CAPTALN ‘TI: or, Tae Boccawece of ree Gris 
A romantic of the feo the Shore. Thir & on- 


¥ CLINTON BARRINGTON 

THE CASTILIAB $ Tae Brame Cave. 

use A Legend of This fo 0 mest chase. 

img rtory of the time of Philly I], ond the Gaye of the 
aivition. 

1D ices expramty tor ws by. SYLVANUS COBB, J. 
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Port's Corner. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
WITH THEE, MY LOVE, WITH THBE. 





BY WILLIE WARE, avTSOR oF ‘ DRIFTWOOD.” 
PO OOOPOO RIOD 


I long to fly away, dear one, 
From ail this care and strife : 

From sli the deep perplexities 
That now surround my life. 


And spend a week, or e’en a month, 
With thee, my love, with thee. 


But O, I must, I must remain, 
And toll both day and night, 
But Hope, sweet Hope, is whispering, 
* Your sky will be more bright.” 
Ah, yes, sweet Hope speaks truly, love, 
My sky will brighter be, 
When I can pass the hours of life, 
With thee, my love, with thee. 
THE MONTHS. 
As an earthquake rocks a corse 


And April weeps; but O ye bours 
fisoe'enn May’s fairest flowers.—Snriitr. 


THE SBASONS. 
Here feel we but the penalty vier 


The reasons rence ; as the icy 

And churlish chiding of the wivter’s wind 

Which, when it bites and blows Spon = body, 

Even till I shrink with cold, I smite, and say : 

This is no flattery; there are counsellors 

That feelingly persuade me what I am. 
SaaksPeaRs. 


WINTER. 


With meatal light the melancholy 'e 
CAMPBELL. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE DOCTOR'S SUBJECT. 





BY MARY A. KEABLES. 


“ Ong hundred dollars.” 

Doctor Metcalf made room for the young man 
at his desk, saying : 

“Just sign your name there if you please sir, 
payable in six months.” 

“It’s a heavy bill, doctor,” sad Harry Lane, 
hesitating a moment, with the pen between his 
fingers, ere he added his signature to the note. 

“ Heavy bill? well, now I don’t know,” and 
Franklin Metcalf, M. D., tapped his foot rather 
impatiently upon his office floor and gazed ab- 
sently from the window. 

“A hundred dollars is earned more easily by 
you than by me, doctor,” said the young man, 
still hesitating. “I’ve had an unlucky year of it, 
and I haven’t made that amount in the last twelve 
months. Couldn’t you make it a little less ?” 

“ What, the bill ?” 

“« Yes.” 

“Not a cent, Lane. Medicine costs—and my 
time is valuable. You would have my services, 
and you couldn’t expect the president of a medi- 
cal institute to practice for nothing.” 

“ Certainly not,” replied Harry Lare, making 
an energetic dash upon the paper and writing 
his name in bold, heavy characters. ‘ There, 
Doctor Metcalf, I only hope I'll be able to keep 
my word and make it good in the course of six 
months.” 

Doctor Metcalf folded the paper and placed it 
with others of like character in his desk. Harry 
Lane arose, buttoned his overcoat and put on his 
mittens. The surgeon paced the floor rapidly a 
few moments, and then advancing to where 
Harry Lane stood by the stove, he asked in a 
low tone: 

“ Are you in any haste, Lane ?” 

“ None in particular.” 

“Then sit down a moment—I want a word 
more with you.” 

“‘ Very well, sir,” replied the young farmer, 
resuming his seat and tapping his fur overshoe 
with his riding whip. 

Doctor Metcalf drew his office chair close to 
where the young man sat and began : 

“That account is one hundred dollars.” 

“ Yes, I understand that.” 

«Let us enter into a little calculation—corn is 
twenty cents per bushel, it will take five hundred 
bushels of corn to pay this bill!” = 

Harry Lane’s countenance looked quite 
desponding. 

“T sha’n’t raise half that amount of corn in all 
this year,” he said. ‘The season’s been unfa- 
vorable—the late rains did a good deal of dam- 
age, and the early frost biasted a considerable of 
the late planted.” 

“Well, then, we'll give up the corn—how 
about wheat ?” 

« Will have scarcely enough for our own use.” 

* Potatoes ?” 

The young man shook his head. 

“Pork?” re 

Another shake of the head. 

“ Beef?” 

“ Have only a yoke of oxen and a cow.” 

“ Look here, Lane,” said the surgeon in a low 
tone and confidential manner—“ that bill must be 
paid!” 

«I shall try and pay it, sir.” 

“ You're an honest man I know, Lane—but 
it will be tough work, paying a handred dollars 


dissection. There is nothing wrong in this, on 
the contrary—” 

“Well, well, I don’t want to talk about it,” 
said Harry Lane, uneasily. 

“No, you don’t want to talk about it, but J do. 
This forenoon a stranger was buried in the— 
graveyard—he was accidentally killed, he would 
make a good subject.” 

“Go to some one else if you want a grave- 
robber,” said Harry Lane, indignantly, rising to 


ei Perhaps you'll think better of my offer, Lane, 
after you think the matter over. Bring mea 
body to-night and I'll give you up your note. 
Should you bring one, come to the back door of 
the office, as I sleep here to-night.” 

“ Good day, sir,” said Harry Lane, bowing 
himself out and closing the door. 

Doctor Metcalf threw himself into a chair and 
took up a note that lay on the table. It was 
written in a delicate female hand, and there were 
traces of tears upon it. The note ran as follows : 

“Dear Frank :—Amy has eet me up 
in bed so [ can just write a word to you. [am 
ill and wish you would come to me; it is a long 
ride to be sure, but I must see you once before 

I shall send this ¥ | Harry Lane, who bas 
just stopped to see how I do. orris is gone a8 
usual, Do come, Frank, to your bl 











murmured, while the little purple, half frozen | passed over his face, and dreadful pinchings 


hands were folded reverently ; 
“* Give us this day our daily bread.’ ” 





Harry Lane finished his business in town, and 
started for home about sundown. Doctor Met- 
calf met him, and called out to him : 

“Remember that offer | made yoa, Lane.” 

Harry Lane nodded and passed the doctor’s 
cutter with a bound. Night set in before he ar- 
rived at home, and when he reached the gate, 
his wife, a pretty little woman, met him with a 
lantern. 

“I’m 80 glad you’ve come, Harry,” she said, 
in a relieved, overjoyed tone. 

“And why, my little puss?” 

“I’ve been so afraid all the afternoon.” 

“ Afraid?” 

“Yes, but do come in and have supper before 
you unharness, Harry.” 

“ And of what were you afraid, Em?” 

“Well, I'll tell you. George Morris came 
here just a little while after you left. He came 
in and sat down before the fire, and acted dread- 
fal strange. Pretty soon I found out he was 
about half drunk.” 

“ And what did he do?” 

“Nothing only drink, and talk, and drink, 





sister, ATHERINE.” 


Doctor Metcalf bowed his head upon the table 
with his fingers over his eyes, and when he with- 
drew his hands there were tears upon them— 
tears, real genuine tears, and why? These were 
the pictures that passed like a panorama before 
him. 

A happy home, father, mother, brother, sis- 
ter, all there, he was the brother, Catherine was 
the sister. They were both children then. An- 
other picture—Thanksgiving night. Father and 
mother, and the brother returned from college. 

“Where is Catherine ?” 

No answer. Only does the brother know that 
his sister is as one dead in the family. She had 
fled from her home with a man her parents de- 
spised, not because of his poverty, but for his 
vices, and yet that sister loved him notwithstand- 
ing all. 

Another picture—Father and mother dead, 
the son holding a high position before the world, 
the sister a drunkard’s wife, surrounded by half- 
starving, half-naked children—this was the pic- 
ture that brought tears to Doctor Metcalf’s eyes, 
he remembered that the miserable broken-hearted 
woman was the little sister Cathie, who used to 
be all in all to him. 

Doctor Metcalf called for his horse and cutter, 
and wrapping himself well in furs and shawls— 
for the day was very severe—he set out for his 
sister’s miserable home, and arrived there after 
an hour’s hard driving. 

A girl of ten years came to the door in answer 
to his rap. She was a pretty child, with a pro- 
fusion of dark auburn hair, and blue eyes that 
looked so much as her mother’s used to. Little 
Johnnie sat before the cheerless fireplace, crying 
bitterly. He stopped and leoked up as his un- 
cle entered, and seeing it was a stranger fled and 
took refuge beneath the miserable bedstead upon 
which his mother, a poor sad woman lay. The 
sick woman looked up gratefully and extended 
her thin hand. 

“I’m so glad you've come, Frank.” 

Doctor Metcalf looked around—misery, pov- 
erty, perfect wretchedness was written upon 
everything. 

“ Catherine,” he said, half impatiently, “have 
not you concluded to accept my offer yet ?” 

“And what is that ?” 

“Don’t you remember? I told you as soon 
as you would leave that miserable—” 

“O, Frank!” oe 

“Tsay he is a miserable wretch! vociferated 
the doctor, bringing his clenched fist down upon 
the bare pine table with a force like iron—“ I say 
he is a miserable wretch, off on a spree now, I 
dare say, leaving these brats—” 

“O, Frank !’” 

“ Well, I wont, if it hurts you, the children 
look likely enough,?they take after you, Cathie.” 

“ They’re good children, Frank, and he’s good 
when he’s sober. There never was a better hus- 
band than George Morris was, until he went to 
drinking. Father and mother didn’t like him, I 
knew it was because he would tipple, but I never 
saw him drunk, and I didn’t believe he drank 
enough to hurt him.” 

The poor woman put her thin hands to her 
eyes and cried quietly. Doctor Metcalf looked 
this way and that in a bled, half impati 


but I was so afraid of him. I’ve heard so much 
of people being killed by drunken men, and he 
got so dreadful drunk, Harry. Well, he stayed 
until nearly dark and then he emptied the jug he 
had with him and fell over dead drunk.” 

“In the house?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And is he there now ?” 

Yes.” 

“ Perfectly insensible ?” 

“Yes, as insensible as a log.” 

Harry Lane gave a sudden leap into the air 
and a wild hurrah that quite startled his gentle 
little wife. He had nearly unharnessed his team 
but he replaced the harness as quickly as possible. 

“ What are you going to do, Harry ?” 

“Hitch Bonny and Fleet to the sled again.” 

“ What for?” 

“ Never mind, you’re quite sure George Morris 
is insensible ?”’ 

“ Yes, and been so for half an hour.” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the young man. “ Whoa, 
Bonny, stand still, Fleet, my man, ha! ha!” 

“Why, what does ail you, Harry—are you 
crazy? what are you doing, for pity’s sake ?” 

« Just wait and see, Miss Em.” 

Harry Lane fastened the horses to the bars, 
and ran up the well-trodden path to the house, 
followed hastily by his wife. 

“Get me a sheet, quick, Em!” 

“A sheet?” 

“ Yes, a sheet, quick !” 

“ What for?” 

“Never mind—there, that’s it, help me to 
wrap this fellow up in it, he’ll make a capital 
subject! ha! ha!” 

“ What are you going to do?” 

“ Never mind—just take hold of his feet, Em, 
steady now, that’s it—dowt think me crazy, little 
one, I'll tell you all about it when I get back— 
have supper warm for me when I come.” 

George Morris was placed on the sled. An 
hour afterwards {larry Lane kAocked at the back 
door of the doctor’s office. The worthy Doctor 
Metcalf presented himself. 

“ Where shall I take the body ?” he question- 
ed, in a low voice. 

“ Right through into the dissecting-room and 
lay it on the table. There, I thought you’d think 
better of it, and you’ve been quick, too. Stop- 
ped at the graveyard as you went along, didn’t 
you?” 

“ And the note ?” 

“Here it is, you’re welcome to it, Mr. Lane. 
You're a good hand at such little matters, and I 
shall have to call upon you again.” 

“If you like the subject, I may be able to fur- 
nish you more of the same kind,” replied the 
young mao, tearing the note into strips and clos- 
ing the door with a “ good evening, doctor.” 

Doctor Metcalf chuckled to himself, well 
pleased with his success. Fora half hour per- 
haps, he sat in his easy office chair, whiffing a 
fragrant Havana, at the end of that time he took 
up the candle and went into the dissecting-room 
to see what kind of a subject had been brought 
for his class to work upon the next day. 

He held the candle in his left hand, and turn- 
ed back the sheet with his right. The fumes of 
liquor met his nostrils, He started back with a 





manner. 

“And why don’t you leave him ?” he ques- 
tioned, at length. ‘I told you when I saw you 
before, that any time when you’d leave George 
Morris, and give me your sacred word you never 
would live with him again, I would take care of 
you and your children, but no, you want to re- 
form him, when you couldn’t do it any more 
than you could turn the Mississippi river bottom 
side up.” 

The poor woman made no reply, 

“Say, Cathie?” he questioned. ‘Consent, 
let George Morris take his own course—let me 
take care of you.” 

“And give him up ?” 

“ Yes, let Satan take hisown. George Morris 
is one of his surely, for nothing but a fiend could 
have « heart to do as he has done, and bring his 
family to such wretchedness.” 

“ Bat when he’s sober—” 

“O, yes, when he’s sober, but—” 

“ He is sometimes, Frank, and there never was 
a kinder, better man, bat I can’t leave him. I 





in cash, or out of your scant yearly ali of 
grain. I’) make it easy for you.” 

« Thank you, sir,” said Harry Lane, gratefully. 

“| said I'd make it easy for you—you can 
pay that debs in one night. Listen to me—I am 
in need of a subject !” 

Had a bombshell exploded at the young farm- 
er’s feet he could not have started up in greater 


“Tam no grave-robber, Doctor Metcalf,” he 
said, indignantly. 

“Look here, Lane, you are very unreasonable. 
Science demands this. I bave «class of students, 


. who, in order to acquaint themselves with the 


human frame perfectly, must have @ subject tor 





Pp d never to leave him, whatever might 
come, nothing but death should divide us !” 

Doctor Metcalf arose impatiently, 

“Then take your own course, Catherine, nev- 
er will I help you one cent while you live with 
George Morris!” 

After her brother was gore the poor woman 
called her little daughter Kate to her bedside, 
and said: 

“There's only one who can help us now, 
Katie ; ask God to help us!” 

“ But he don’t hear us, mother, we've asked 
him so many times but he don’s answer us.” 

* Bat he wi.l if it is his pleasure, Katie.” 

The child obeyed, and the biue pinched lips 


b of anger, surprise and 
amazement upon his countenance. 

“ Goorge Morris, by all that’s evil!” he ejacu- 
lated —“* Drunk !” 

Doctor Frank Metcalf saw that he had been 
sold, and to the tune of an hundred dollars, too. 
His first determination was to give Harry Lane 
a large piece of his mind, his second was to have 
the worth of his money, at any rate. Students 
are generally in for sport, and those belonging 
to the institution superintended by Doctor Met- 
calf were no exception to the general rule. Sev- 
eral choice spirits among them were sought out 
by the victimized doctor, and instracted in the 
subject under consideration and the part they 
were required to perform. Everything was in 
readiness about the time George Morris awoke 
from bis dranken stupor. 

He looked around—ghastly skeletons, horrid 
grinning skulls, fleshless bones met his gaze on 
every side—he tried to move, he could no more 
have raised an arm or foot than he could have 
flown. A dim light revealed ali this to his as- 
tonished gaze—a moment more and he was in 
impenetrable darkness. 

Suddenly right before him, in flaming charac- 
ters, he saw the word Perdition! He trembled, 
he groaned, he shrieked in terror. Was he in 
the abode of the lost? Again a dim light reveal- 
ed by his side a horrid figure, that might weil 
have represented the prince of darkness. 

“ Mortal once,” spoke a ghostly voice, “ you 
have come to this dreadful abode for the sin of 
drunkenness |” 

“ Mercy, mercy !” shrieked the trembling man. 

“Mercy! that never eaters here—bebold you 
have brought your own ruin upon yourself |” 

Again all was darkness. Groans, horrid yells | 





aed shricks tell upon his ear, ice-cold fingers § 


were inflicted upon various portions of bis body. 
He shrieked aload—he gave vent to his agony 
and terror in groans and cries for mercy. 

“ You were a drunkard while living,” said an 
unearthly voice. 

“O, yes-—yes,” groaned the unhappy man. 

“You had a good wife and interesting 
children.” 

“O, yes, dear Satan, yes, the very best of | 
wives, the loveliest of children.” 

“ And you left them to suffer and to starve, 
O, you incorrigible man!” said the unearthly 
voice. 

“ Alas, yes!” 

“ And therefore receive your reward !’” 

Again the pinchings and burnings were con- 
tinued, and an almost intolerabie odor of salphar 
besieged his nostrils. Again he shrieked and 
pleaded in agony. 

“O, mercy! mercy!” 

“You had no merey upon the wife who loved 
you, the children who cried for bread,” said the 
unearthly voice, “yet upon one condition you 
may go back to them.” 

“ And that, what is it ? any condition !” 

“That you will become a better man. That 
you will never touch another drop that can in- 
toxicate and make you a brute. Those are the 
conditions, do you promise ?” 

“ Yes, yes, anything, good ghost, anything!’ 

“ And remember I shall watch you, and if you 
ever cause that nol.le wife of yours a tear—” 

“O, I never will !” 

“Then remember,” said the ghostly voice 
again, “ remember !’”’ 

Chloroform dered the miserzb!e man in- 
sensible, and it that dition he was yyed 
toa barn near by and placed in the manger, 
there to recover himself as best he might. 

George Morris never drank another drop of 
spirituous liquor, He became an industrious 
man, a good neighbor, a kind husband, and a 
tender and provident father. One day he told 
his wife in confidence that the reason he had re- 
formed was because he appreciated her gi 
devotion, but we know better. 

For awhile Harry Lane was a little shy of the 
doctor, but when he did meet him the worthy 
physician shook him warmly by the hand, saying 
that although he did not particularly wish for 
any more such subjects, he thanked him very 
much for the one he had brought him, as by that 
means a most inveterate drunkard had been re- 
formed, and a broken-hearted wife had been res- 
cued from the very brink of the grave. 

Harry Lane asked no questions, but when the 
name of George Morris was proposed a few years 
afterwards for the nomination of county judge, 
he gave a peculiar whistle, and said in a low tone, 
“ Well, it all comes of being the doctor’s subject !” 














TIT FOR TAT. 


In a certain parish, a Quaker barber received 
the other day a note for church-rates, five shil- 
lings and sixpence. He called upon the clergy- 
man of the parish, and said : 

. “Pray, friend, what dost thou mean by this 
note?” 

“ Mean! Why, it is for the church-rate ; don’t 
you see?” 

“ Yes, friend, but what is that for ?” 

“Why, for repair of the church, and for the 
maintenance of public worship, to be sure.” 

“Well, friend, byt what have I to do with 
that? I don’t thy church.” 

“O, that don’t signify ; the church is always 
open, and it’s your own fault if you don’t come. 
Besides it’s the law, and you must pay.” 

“ Well, friend, I take leave to tell thee that I 
think that a very unjust ee ey tng me to 
pay @ ministry and a religion which | don’t at- 
tend. Fare thee well !”” 

A few days afterwards, the barber, by way of 
straightening accounts with the parson, sent his 
reverence a note :—“ Debtor to Timothy Sualters, 
for —— hair-cutting, five shillings six- 
pence.” The receipt of this note by the parson 
very quickly brought him to the shop, in no 

humor either. 

“What do you mean by sending me this bill ? 
bw never cut my hair nor shaved me in your 

fe ud 

“Nay, friend, but thou knowest my shop is 
always open, and it’s thine own fault if thou dost 
not come to be shaved.” 





MESSINA, ITALY. 


The city of Messina, in Italy, with a popula- 
tion of 100,000, does not contain a single news- 

aper, but it has several theatres. The people 
fave for many generations been so accustoi 
to tyranny that they now do not seem conscious 
of the value of their newly acquired treedom. 
The principal streets are without sidewalks, but 
are paved with flag-gtones about two feet square, 
and are very dirty. The houses are white, rvof- 
ed with red tiles, and cut up into many small 
rooms, those on the ground story being convert- 
ed into poor, mean stores with little variety of 
goods, and that mostly of the coarsest English 
manufacture. The mechanics do not seem to 
have half learned their trade. The people can- 
not read. The wages received by young women 
for packing oranges—the principal trade of the 
place—is eight or ten cents a day in the busy 
senson, and as beef averages fourteen cents a 
pound there is but little morality. Theft and as- 
sassinations abennd. Schools are unknown, and 
ail the beauty which nature has lavish=+ upon 
the place cannot make it a desirable residence 
after the first charm of novelty has passed away. 





WATER EXHALATIONS. 


Venice lies, we know, in the midst of salt 
lagoons, while the surrounding terra firma is 
marshy through the agency of fre-h water. which 
the Venetian Republic had, by vast and costly 
hydraulic contrivances caretully excluded from 
the lagoons. Now, althoagh this marshy soil is 
scarcely three miles from the city, which is itself 
constantly immersed in the emanations from the 
lagoons, it is a fact that the ague is a very rare 
malady at Venice, while it is proverbially ende- 
mic in the adjoining marshes, and to such an ex- 
tent that the custom house officers stationed at 
Fasine some years ago were entitled to a daily | 
ration of quinine at the charge of govern meni. 
Hence it appears that while fresh water emana. | 
tions relax the fibres of the human body without | 
any other redeemirg action, the emanations from | 
salt water, although they have the same tenden- 
ev to produce relaxation, yet at the came time 
are pregnant with a corrective which neatralizes 
that effect. 








No well bred person will be insolent to his 
inferiors. On the other hand, he will observe a 
scrupulous tenderness of manner towards them — 
a care of word and action, that shall lighten the 
barden of humility which they mast necessarily | 
feel, as much a6 possible. ' 
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view of the city of Washingtoa— it is an grasses seam 
we thiok, that he was ever dramatic in nis tastes Thus 
wouk! seem to have been the case, however, for we fed 
in an old serap book the following song from @ national 
operetta called “ The Railroad.’ ertiten by Mr Cwethe 
nds Produced at the Baltimore Theatre about 
1826 to 1828. It will be remembered that steam was 
then Httle Known, and that raiironds were o boveity 
The elder Jefferson was the singer in whose charscter the 
Song occurs, to e then popular air, and with the title of 


THE STRAM-COACH . 
Of each wonderful plan, 
Bier ieventet by man, 
That which nearest periection Approaches, 
Is & road wade of iron, 
Which horses ne er tire on, 
And travelled by steam, in steam coaches 
Chorus 
And we've no lowger gre ap and 
But Ss, fis, fa, of we go, a _— 
ine miles to the hour, 
With thirty hore power, 
By day time aod wight time, 
Arrive at the right time, 
Without rumbie or jumble, 
Or chance of a tumble, 
Ax io custae, gig or whirky, 
When horses are frisky. — 
O, the merry railroad for me! 
©, the merry rail, raiirond for me’ 


At the inns on our reate 
No ostier cumes out 
To give water to Spanker or Smiler; 
But Dolied at our ense, 
We ask landlord to please 
Put « little more water in tue boiler’ 


Chorus. 
And we ‘ve no longer gee up and gee bo, ete. 


Contractors wont fail, 
When they carry the mail, 
Where the coachmen ve'er boiters or lingers; 
And should robbers approach 
Our smoking mati-coach. 
They ‘li rather be apt to burn fingers! 


Chorus. 
And we've po longer gee up and gee ho, ete. 


A native of the Emerald Isle lately went to coneult the 
ter of a newspaper jaa veighvering county, respect- 
ne his runaway apprentice. The printer proposed to ad- 
vertise bim in the usual form, with a suitable reward. 
This did not meet Patriek’s idea; ** be did not wish to od 
vertise him, only jist to give him a hint After various 
attempts at framing @ suitable notice, the following was 
Suggested by himself as all-sufficient, namely, * Patrick 
Flaherty would inform bis apprentice, Timothy Dough 
erty, that he does not wish to expose hig, but gives bim 
the hint to return to bis master and serve out His inder- 
ture like @ good boy, of he will be advertised in the mews- 


AN een ten ee 


Robin Herrick, grave-digger of the dissenting chureh at 
Falkirk, exercised bis vocation for the period of half « 
century. He was employed in prepiring the grave of 

person whom he heid iu peculiar esteem. Tom 
gentleman who happened to pass ac (he time he summed 
up aeu On the departed by saying, “He was sie m 
fine chiel, 1’m howkiu’ nis grave wi o new spade.” Mer- 
riek was not always dispose 1 to indu ge ia commendation 
of » A tieman Walking in the churchyard 
observed that the sward Ou @ partioul «6 grave @as Unusu- 
bd aor od evap Ay,” replied Kovin, © it's a bon- 
turf, but it's great pitty co see it putten down upom 

sie a skemp.” 

A gentleman, the other day, visiting a school at Kdin- 
burgh, had a book put into tis band for the purpoe of 
examining a class. The word ‘inheritance’ occurring 
ol the verse, the querist interrogated the youngster as 

lows: 

“ What is inheritance ?” 

- ” 


“ What is pat ” 

“ Something left by a father.” 

‘* What would you call it, if left by a mother?’’ 
“ Matrimony.” 


The following ie an anredote of Dr. Johnson. 8—— 
Boswell once asked Johuson, if there was po posibie clr- 
umstances under which suicide would be juctiflatie. 
“No,” was the yy. 
“ Weil,” says Boswell, * suppose aman had been guilty 
of some fraud that be koew would bring infamy upon 
" that he was equally certain would be found out.’ 
“Why, then,” said Juhnoon, ‘iu that case, let him go 
to some country where le ls not kuown, and net to the 
devil, where he is known.” 


An Arab, wandering in the deserts, who hed eaten 
nothing for two days, was ready toeapire. He perceived 
one day, by a well used by the caravaus to water thelr 
camels, & leathern Sag. Taking it up, and Celing 
something withiu—** fhauks be t+ Allan,’ saki be; 
* these are, I doubt not, cituer dates or nuts.” 

open the but a so0u a6 he saw what it con- 
tained, he said, in av aguny of distress, “ Here are only 
pearis!”’ 6 

A proprietor of a factory, who is something of a philos- 
opher, posted up on the factory gate the fulio«ing laconie 
notice :—** No OF poud-lvckiog meu adusi tied Witte 


my cottons, aud tutuer amung wy gals. | woot 
Samsie cach jnflawmabe aud dangerous tuiogs abuut my 
establishment at auy rick!’ 


Wiis the boys were out at “‘ recess,” recently, at ome 
of the viliage schools in Sowtn Adams, a geutiomen riding 
by ——. aud foquired Of & Uright-i0 hing lad, “ Whee 
they ja there?” ‘Tbe urchin lovked up, sauulog bis 
jnterrogator’s face @ moment, aud tuen witu & Wicked lees 
aud Knowiog wink replies, ** Tuey tan hides, sic!" That 
boy had y Teeeived Ais shure of snurt ia the alore- 
bald sehoolbouse. 


AAAnnnnnnen nen 


If s0, then heart, aud to que, aud eye, 
Must tell « mist confounued ile” 


An honest Dutchman had been unexpectedly elevated 
the position of major of toe milids Woeu the result 
the was kuows, the children wanted (o koow 
they would pot ali be m jors. © No, you fools.” bo 
dignautly replied the motuer, “ mone but your daddies 
aod me!’ 


They make sandwiches in Aastralia by putting » phee 
of leather between two shiugkw. ihe price dep ode om 
the supply of old veote. Tue syrtem uyoo toe Kestere 
railroads is somewhat diflereut. There a ssudwien cou- 
siete of two shavings of bread, out with « bamuy Kulle. 
The fog in the city of London was so intense, the other 
day, that person actually got into St. Paul's Ua bedral 
without paying! 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 
‘This long-established and well-known weekly paper 
Siftcen yrars 4 prosperity and pop 7, 
has become e “ household word” from Maine to Ualifor- 
the fireside of the rich and in tows 


and country, all over the wide extentof the United States 
It should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 
is 
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just such © paper as any father, brother or 
introduce into the family cirele 

Cw It ie printed on the Hnest satin-curtaced paper, 

& neat sad beautiful st) ie 

Mavumoth size, yet contains po adver 
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interesting pagre not one tulgar word or ine 

ta It numbers among its reguiar contributors the 
and female writers ip the country 

Gear Its tales, while they steord ihe reader, cultivate « 
taste for all that is good and bese tiful in bomentty 


ee suggestive pages provoke in the ) cong om ip 
quiring spirit, aed edd to their stores of Kaos idige 
CH It columns are free from politics and sii jarring 
t . its object being te mete home happy 
t ie for these reasous thet it har for pears beaw so 
popular a favorite throughout the rountry 
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